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PREFACE 



This plan presents bold suggestions for improving the perfonnance of adults to meet 
the challenges of tomorrow, and catalyzing broad-based commitment to learning that wiU 
enable us to meet the challenges of tooaonow. It is a "rolling" plan that will be 
continually reviewed and revised as we joumey into the 21st Century. It is also an open 
invitation to California citizens, business leaders and other educational agenaes to join in 
an ongoing partnership to deliver enhanced learning opportunities to our adult population. 

More than ever, our prosperity and quality of life depend on in^vin^ the skills of 
our adult population. The 1990's will demand new and higher level skills if we are to 
successfully meet international economic competition and the daily omiplexities of our 
changing society. We must enhance our effects to better educate youth, but we must also 
give greater attention to the educational needs of adults. Today's younger generation is a 
smaller proportion of the total population tfian in the past It will therefore provide a 
dwindling portion of tomorrow's workers and adults. Many of these adults do not have 
the skills required for successful lives and productive work. Our future wellbein[| will 
depend increasingly on our ability and commitment to improve and update the skills of 
our adult population. 

Existing adult education programs are doing an excellent job. However, growing 
demand and technological advances make it both necessary and possible to do better. 
This report presents fourteen recommendations to make adult learning more accessible 
and effective for California citizens. These recommendations propose use of technology 
and collaborative programs to deliver instruction at "any time and any place", and provide 
community information centers to assist adults select the educational programs that best 
meet their individual needs. Other recommendatious propose performance standards to 
promote pronram quality and learner achievement, better curricula and staff development, 
teacher certification and facilities a^nopriate to adults, collaborative planning among 
educational agencies, and tiie provision of better funding. 

This plan and tiie proposals it puts forth are an important step toward ensuring that 
our system of adult education continues to provide services to invigorate our society and 
our personal lives. 




Bill Honig / 
State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction 
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FOREWORD 

This plan is the first report of an ongoing Adult Education 2000 P rojec t. It 
summarizes the deliberations of a special Adult Education Advisory Cononuttee charged 
with developing a strategic plan for adult education within Califironia. 

In the Fall of 1988, this twenty-six member Advisory Committee was appointed by 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction Bill Honig. This committee had the misaon of 
assessing future needs for adult education, reviewing the performance of existing adult 
education programs, and proposing a long-term plan that ensures that all California adults 
have the opportunity to obtain the knowledge and skills Aat will be needed in coming 
decades. This project was administered by the Adult Education Unit of the State 
Department of Education's Youth, Adult and Alternative Educational Services (YAAES) 
Division. Pacific Management and Research Associates (PMRA) provided consulting 
services for the project. 

The project was specifically charged with providing a plan for tiie adult schools and 
other adult service providers funded through the State Department of Education. 
However, high priority was also given to developing a plan that addresses how adult 
schools might collaborate witii otiier educational providers to serve the needs of tiie Sta» 
and its population. Thus, this report focuses attention or how to best provide learning 
opportunities to those who are not enrolled in high school or postscScondary programs 
leading to a college degree, yet wish to improve theii basic skills, employability or quality 
ofUfe. 

This year, tiie Adult Education Advisory Onmnittee naet five times to review studies, 
set goals, and develop recommendations. During late 1988 and early 1989, two 
background studies were completed and reviewed by the committee. These were: 

• Adult Education Needs for a Changing State : Discussion Paper on 
Long-Term Adult Education Needs in Caltfomia 

• The California Adult Education System: Background Paper on the 
Response of Adult Education Institutions to the Needs ofCalifornians 

Following review of these studies, tiie Advisory Committee established long-term 
planning goals and began a review of proposals to be incmporated into a strategic plan for 
adult cckication. This report summarizes the first stage of the Adult Education 2000 
Project. It is a working document intended to set broad goals and program directions for 
tiie funire. It will be reviewed and revised in coming years by individuals and 
organizations with a stake in die future of adult learning. 

Shirley Thornton 

Deputy Superintendent, Special Programs 
Gerald Kilbert 

State Director, Adult Education 
Raymond Eberhard 

Program Administrator, Adult Education Unit 
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OVERVIEW OF PLAN 

California confronts a serious gap between the skills and knowledge 
requirements of the future and the educational attainment of its population. 
A bold partnership among key providers and users of adult education must 
be forged to meet the challenges of the future. 



We must live 
and work smarter 
if we are to 
successfully seize 
the opportunities 
of tomorrow. This 
will require more 
than increased 
funds for educa- 
tion. It will 
require new 
approaches to 
making learning 
accessible and 
relevant to diverse 
groups. 



K he delivery of quality educational services to CalifcMiiia's adults is 
a critical need that requires unparalled commiiinent from educators, 
business, govenunent and citizens. 

1990*s will herald an "era of the adult". The same demographic 
trends (Jiat made the 60*s and 70*s an era of youth ait now focusing 
attention on adults. The large post- World War II ''baby boom" generation 
is well into adulthood. This generation and other adults are facing a world 
thtt is n/ore volatile, competitive and complex than ever before. New skills 
and more knowledge are necessary today, and they will be even more 
necessary tomorrow. 

We must live and work smarter if we are to successfully seize the 
opportunities cf tomorrow. This will require nK>re than increased funds for 
education. It will require new approaches to making learning accessible 
and relevant to diverse groups. 

Much must be done to catch up with the present let atone prepare for 
the future. California, as other states, is confronting major shortages of skill 
within its adult population. The educationa] attainment of more than one 
quarter of California's adults is lower than high school level, and many 
have attainment far below this level. Those ^kill shortages pose a serious 
threat to the economic and social well being of our state. 

But adult educational needs do not end with those lacking basic skills. 
New knowledge ard skills will be required to raise chiklren, deal with 
medical and health decisions, and prepare for caiters. Today's adults are 
required to make informed personal and civic decisions about increasingly 
complex social and public issues. Daily, they face problems for which 
they've had little or no educational prqnration. Eduooional providers can 
and must provide information and forums that encourage informed 
responses to the issues of our time and future. 
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Educational programs for adults have responded heroically to these 
challenges. However, existing and future needs require that they do better. 



History of this Plan 



This plan is the result of a long-term planning project undertaken by 
the Adult Education Unit of the Youth, Adult and Alternative Educational 
Services (YAAES) Division of the California Department of Education 
(SDE). It has been developed through a series of stages under the guidance 
of a twenty -six member Adult Education Advisory Committee appointed by 
State Superintendent of Public Educauon Bill Honig. 

The focal goal of this project was to develop a long-term vision of adult 
education for the 21st Century. The project was specifically charged with 
providing a plan for the adult schools and other adult services funded 
through the State Department of Education. However, high priority was 
also given to developing a plan that addresses how adult schoob might 
coordinate with other educational providen to serve the needs of the state 
and its population. Thus, we have focused attention on how to best provide 
learning oppcmunities lo those who are not eiyolled in high school or 
postsecondairy programs leading to a college degree, yet who wish to 
improve their basic skills, employability cr quality of life. 



What We Propose 



This plan pro- 
poses that eauca- 
tion and training 
providers work 
cooperatively with 
each other, Busi- 
ness and other 
stakeholders to 
make the educa- 
tion of adults a 
focal priority of 
our state. 



This plan proposes that education and training providers work with 
each other, business and other stakeholders to make the education of adults 
a focal priority of our state. 

The plan, however, does not propose the cxtrjum of a monolithic 
administrative structure that would inhibit innovation and responsiveness at 
the local level Rather, it proposes that educational proviriers maintain their 
own mission and identity while participating in the development of an 
institutional infrastrricture of consistent policy guidelines, program quality 
standards, performance measures, flnancial incentives and decision making 
mechanisms that use nurket mechanisms to enable learners and community 
stakeholders to build upon existing program successes. 

Fourteen proposals are presented that together provide an inter-linked 
system for delivery of education and training to adults (See Exhibit 1). 
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Exhibit 1 

OUTLINE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



IMPROVE ACCESS TO USERS: 

(1) FondiD|toMectToday*sNfeds 

(2) FoadiBg for InnovatlM and Ptrfomiaiicc 

(3) CoBUBttnity AduH EducatlM Inroraiatlon Services 

(4) EduCardiM(Adu»EdttaitiQoAc€efliCard) 

(5) Liakaie of Support Service! to lacrease Access 

IMPROVE ACCOUNTABILITY: 

(6) Procedures fbr AdUaslkf lastractiocal Priorities 

(7) Quality Standards and Perfonuuice Measures 

(8) Integrated Adult Education Data SjfStem 

IMPROVE QUALITY AND RESPONSIVENESS: 

(9) Program and Staff DeveiopBettt Support 

(10) Teacher Certification Appropriate to AduU Education 

(11) FaciUties for tiie Future 

(12) Special Grants to Test Program Innovations 

IMPROVE PLANNING AND COORDINATION: 

(13) CollalKH-ative Planning 

(14) Adult Education Research and Planning Institute 



These proposals have been developed with the intent of achieving 
multiple payofTs concerning the four goals of iniproving (1) access to users, 
(2) accountability, (3) program quality and reqxKisivencss, and (4) planning 
and coordinaiion. 



How It Will Work 



When integrated together, the fourteen proposals put forward by this 
plan will increase the access of adult education and training to users, 
whether they be individuals cr employers. They mill also foster long-term 
excellence and respoi!siveness by enqxmering users as consumers in a 
market place of educational opponunities. Finally, ihey will build 
coordination and productive specialization by streiimlining the collection 
and use of educational dau on both individuals and {vograms. 

Let's look at the most important issue - how thi; proposed system will 
serve adult learners in the year 1995: 
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When integrated 
together, the 
recommendations 
put forward by this 
plan will increase 
the access of adult 
education and 
training of users, 
whether they be 
individuals or 
employers. They 
will also foster 
long-term 
excellence and 
responsiveness by 
enipowering users 
as consumers in a 
market place of 
educational 
opportunities. 



Tomorrow's adult education process begins with a potential 
learner or group of learners f e.f. a business or public agency may 
send selected persons to pursue literacy, job skill or other types of 
learning). Indiyndutllemiat ip to tiCommitHUyAdicIt Education 
InformaiomS^nkiC^mir. Upon airival at the center, learners 
present their £tfiiCmfn« (Adult EdocatiottAccttt Card). This 
card is used to access individual educaiksnal records and pro^^ 
eligibility status from an InHgmMAiuttEiucoHom Dam System. 
Existing educational records would provide information on the 
learner* s skill attainment and educational needs in terms of standard 
Feifarmanee Maasum used by all participating instructional 
providers as well as other asaessmentiools. If initial or further 
assessment is needed, the learner can request further tests and 
counseUng with reaoitttesavailabte through the CtfkTtr^^ New 
assessment records and assessment costs are inter-actively entered 
into the InitfroM Adult Edueadou Dala Syitem. 

Once assessments detennine the needs of the learner, a 
combination of ooenseling and interactive information technology 
is used to provide an impartial overview of all k)cal programs that 
could meet the learner's needs. This will include information such 
as the educational objectives of the programs, cost to the individual 
participant (if any), duration and scheduling, location, special 
features, assessntents of performance, satisfaction of prior 
participants, and certiflcation status in accord with state and 
TtBiof)Zl Program Quality Sumdards. Once educational options are 
presented and discussed* the individual selects the program that best 
meets his or her learning goals. A quick check is made lo insure 
that the program has an opening and !he learner is referred to the 
program. 

The learner "checks in" with the program of choice (e.g. 
appears at locations, downloads through a modem linked to a home 
computer, rents a portable interactive instructional nnodule, or 
meets a tutor). Upon "checking in", the learner submits his or her 
EduCard, which is used like a credit card to begin a billing process. 
This billing process is run through a system of Funding for 
/nnovadon and Fifformancf that enables varied instructional 
providers to chvge pre-approved rates for alternative educational 
services provided under varied conditions and time frames. 
Depending on the type of educational service provided, the learner 
may or may not undertake a skill achievement test with standard 
Feiformanci Measures at the end of the learning process. 

Upon completion of the program by learners, the prescribed 
cost for participation and test scores are entered into the Integrated 
AduU Educalton Data System for final payment to the program and 
certification of skills for the individual. The system of Funding for 
Innoyadon and Ferformance would provide bonus payments for 
agreed upon excellence in skill achievenwnt by participants. If no 
skill assessment test is taken by the learner, a pro-rated billing is 
charged to funding sources through the participant's EduCard. 
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The above services are provided within the context of policies 
and program support services developed through C0llaborati¥€ 
Plattning carried out by key education providers, business and 
other stakeholders. Advisory groups and planning councils would 
nuke or recommend policies and procedures for adult education 
with the support of an Adult Eiucaion Knfonk mmi Phnmbig 
Imitmti. Pmpective areas of itq)onstbiUty for these bodies would 
be the above*mentioned Cmmimlsy AiOi EiuaMom lttf0rmaiion 
Servtef s, EMvi, Prognm QuMy SiMdards ^nd P^fformna 
Miosum, luUgmUdAduU Edue&dom Dam SyMm. FmMngfor 
Innovad^n and Piffomaucf, Progmm atid SltffDtv^lopmini 
Support, CfQtt-Agenej IMtagt ofSuppwt SirHcn, Gramts to 
Test Program lunovottoms, and Toacher Cortfjkadon Approprtati 
toAduUEduMlou, 

The above process and supporting components will ultimately pnxluce 
a more flexible, self-correcting and iniprovement-oriented network of 
providers responding to the needs of learners and commonly agreed upon 
standards of performance. 



The Recommendations 



Fourteen recommendations are presented to v ^ide the above 
services. These are described briefly below: 

• Funding to Meet Today's Needs. A greater invesunent by 
the Sute in adult education is needed to equip Califomians 
with the skills required to sustain our quality of life and 
economic competitiveness. Immediate action must be taken to 
address a critical shoruge of funds. The existing TAP" on 
the number of adult learners that can be funded should be 
raised to acconunodate the fact that the Cutest growing parts 
of the California population and workforce are from the least 
educmed groups. Reimbursement levels or unit rates should 
be adjusted to reHect the true cosu of providing quality 
educatkNud services lo adults And funding shouM be 
provided to adult schools in areas that have been excluded 
from stale funds as a result of post-Proposition 13 
adjustments. 

• Funding for InnovatloD and PcrforuuiBce. Funding 
mechanisms should be reviewed and adjusted to encounge 
use ot educational technologies, responsiveness to the 
diversity of educational clients, and development of 
alternative instructional methods. Most notably, funding 
shoukl allow, and in some cases encourage, flexibility in the 
timing of learning and the provision of instruction in a wide 
range of settings (e.g. woric sites, mobile learning centers, TV 
courses, modem-linked computer assisted instruction). 
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Facilities 
^''oidd be estab- 
lished to provide 
individuals with an 
impartial overview 
of available 
opportunities and 
assistance in 
selecting services 
which best meet 
individual needs. 



• CoBBoaitj Addt EdacatlM iBroraatiM Services. 
Refioml. cfOM-atency CKOkiM wiU be eAd>lislied to pi^ 
ieamen with ao ia^wtitl overview of tvaUable educational 
opportunities and assistance in selectini services which best 
meet individual needs. Hiese services will provide outreach 
and ncruimMM of dw hard^oieach, information about 
educational opportunitiea. assessment and oounselini. 
certificatian of basic sldlls. snd mafaiienance of oompv^ 
cross-afency data concerning die participation and 
achievement of individuals widiin educaaonal 

Ejch senrke oeitdr 1^ be a oouitsdw^u^ 
clearinghouse diat would reduce dtylicrton «id time Ion 
resulting from duplicate tmdeminiate 
keeping: and provide aduhs with the infonnatiriO needed to 
make intelligent choices about their educttional activities. 

• EduCard^ (Adult EdncatloD Acci s Ord). CiedU c«d 
technology should be used to empower learners with greater 
access to educational progruns. An EdyCard should be 
issued 10 all adultt as they enroll in participating progrvns. 
With appropriate safeguards lo assure conndentiality, diis card 
would enable Ieamen to access information on their 
educational records, eligibility for alternative progmms, md 
certification of demonstrued skills. This information would 
be used to help place users in appropriate programs and assist 
their progression to further education and job placement It 
woukl also reduce paperwork, streamline administrative costs, 
and facilitate the matching of private funds to public 
resources. 

• Linkage of Support Systems to Increase Access. Efforts 
would be made to establish ooss-i^my policies concerning 
the provision of authorized support services, such as chiM 
care, transportation and medical resources to adults requiring 
such as a prerequisite to educatkxi. 

• Adjusting Pi!orities for the Future. The existing ten 
authorized areas of instruction should be maintained. 
However, community and state needs should be periodically 
and systematically assessed, and aduU education program 
priorities shouM be adjusted to meet these needs. Attention 
shouU be given lo expanding the ten authorized areas of 
instruction to include the humanities^ community issues and 
recreadonal learning. 
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• Progrtm Qtitmy Standards and PtrftrsMct Mmam. 

Ultimately, 
quality standards 
and accountability 
must be defined as 
measurable goals 
and conditions. 
Without standard 
measures, there is 
no common and 
acceptable way to 
document 
performance. 

• Integrated AduK Educatioa Data System. This Data 
System will provide a means of entering, ittrieviiv and 
analyzJig dau that is accessible to bodi state and kx:al users. 
Data to be stoied might include student records, smdent and 
propam performance dM, program participation rjid 
descriptive data. Safeguards would be developed to prr>iect 
personal privacy. 

• Program and Staff Development Support. Computerized 
information and reference system scrftwaie will be added lo 
current efforts lo modernize curricula, select and use 
instructional technology, improve die skills of adult education 
teachers and administrators, provide appropriate credentialing 
and certification systems, disseminate exemplary prKtices, 
involve business and other user groups in ptanning and 
delivering programs, and provide feedback medianisms to 
ensure that program data are used tt> improve performance, 

• Teacher Certifkation Appropriate to Adult Education. 

Adult schools should be given more flexibility for the 
selection and certification of teachers. The preparation and 
certification (rf usachers should reflect die needs of adult 
learning, not K-12 instruction. Adult education teachers 
should be certified on die basis of demonstrated mastery of 
skills and knowledge of dietr subject, instructk>nal medKxls 
apprqyriaie to adults, and performance of their students. 

• FacOities for the Future. Adult education must have control 
over it own facilities if it is to ensure responsiveness to adult 
learning needs and learning enviionmentt qspropriate for 
adults. FacUity standards for adults should reflect adult 
learning requirements and therefore be exenq)ted from diose 
regulations which govern facilities for die education of 
chikben. To die extent possible, facilities for adults shouM be 
devek)ped to utilize new educatk)nal methods and 
technologies in bodi classrooms and non-traditkmal settings 
{e.g. computer assisted insuruction, educational television, 
etc.). 



Standards shoukl be devetoped and periodically adljusied to 
encourage instructional excellence and certiflcadon of 
required pncdces. Such standards shoukl lead lo a stronger, 
wer*bal»ioed and comprehensive currictdum. They shoukl 
pertain to bodi tnditional and non-traditional medijds, as well 
as to instructional conditkms far a variety of smdent 
populadont. Common nMasuiea would be devetoped and 
used 10 document student doll attairanent, aatisfiacdon and 
self-esteem. These measms shoukl also be used to assess 
indivulual educational needs and certify educational 
achievement These scores could be aggregated akmg with 
cost dau to assess program performance. 
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Adult education 
needs better 
coordination and 
capacity for plan- 
ning. It also needs 
the ongoing 
involvement of 
business and other 
stakeholders to 
determine 
directions and 
priorities. 



• Spfciai Gmts to Test Profram Innovaikm A limited 
grants program should be maintained to lest and evaluate 
promising new ideas that have not yet been tried. 

• Collaborative PlMafai|. Councils and steering committees 
composed of key stakeholdeii should be organized to guide 
the developmem and maintenance of the strategic 
recommendations. These bodies should have multi-secior 
representation, and the involvement of business and user 
groups. A state group would be concerned with overall 
system design and the development of implementing state 
policies. EfTortt wiU be oMde lo develop and maintain 
ongoing liidcs with local educators, business, «id other 
stakeholders. During die first years of die Plan's 
implemenuttiQn, these planning bodies may take the form of 
interim steering committees. 

• Adult EducatkM Research aid Plannbig Institute. A 
research and planning institute should be established to 
provide research and policy devek)pment for adult education. 
This institute should be staffed by high quality research and 
planning orofessionals. 

The above fourteen reconunendations have been developed 
systematically to meet multiple goals. Each recommendation has stand- 
alone value. However, die full payoff and impact of diese proposals is 
linked to their simultaneous application. 

Cuirent plans call for establishing die proposed components in all 
countrs wishing to participate by the year 199S. 



The Future is Made Today 



The initiatives proposed in this plan are hr re»*hing and innovative. 
Further, diey have been develq)ed wiUi an eye uie technological 
resources diat will be available and affordable in coming years. De^ite die 
far reaching nature of diis plan, every reconunendation set forth is bodi 
afT^^rdable and technically possible today. 

Technical skill and resources will be cridcal to achieving diese gotJs. 
However, diey are not die most critical ingredient The most essential 
ingredient will be die ability of our sute to meet wide scoped educational 
needs widi an equally wide scopti response.. Stakeholden in die future of 
adult learning - whedier diey be education providers, businesses, adult 
learners, or concerned citizens - must develop a collective will to act today 
to meet die educational needs of tomorrow. 
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Chapter 1 

PLANNING FOR TOMORROW 

This plan proposes an all out effort to improve adult skills and 
catalyze broad-based commitment tolearning that meets the challenges of 
tomorrow. It provides a compelling case for increasing funds to adult 
education ana proposes bold steps to improve the accessibility and outcomes 
of adult learning. 



Pl% we approach the 21 st Century, Califomia faces 
challenges and opportunities that will make adult education a 
critical priority. 

Coming decades will bring trenoendous oppoitunities. The 
State's economy is likely to produce a surplus cS challenging 
jobs. Exciting careers will be possible. New technologies will 
be available to improve the quality of our lives and the 
productivity of our economy, the present cycle of poverty, 
underemployment, welfare and crime could be bndcen. 

This promising future will depend on education. 
California's economic competitiveness and quality of life will 
depend on the skills, problem-solving ability, initiative, 
creativity, and cooperation of our entire population. In order to 
cope with massive denoographic and tecnnolog|ical changes, 
CalifOTnians will need to learn throughout their lives. All 
individuals -whether they are middle-class, poor, non-English 
speaking, ot minorities - will need oppcfftunities to acquire the 
competencies required to participate fully in the world of the 
21st Century. 



Education for an Era of Adults 



The 1990's herald an "era of the adult". The same 
demographic trends that nude the 60's and 70's an era of youth 
are now focusing attention on adults. The large post- World 
War n "baby boom" generation is well into adulthood. This 
generation is facing a world that is more volatile, ccHnpetitive 
and complex than ever before. New skills and more 
knowledge are necessary today. And they will be even more 
necessary tomorrow. 
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We must live 
and work smarter 
if we are to 
successfidly seize 
the opportunities 
of tomorrow. This 
will require more 
than increased 
funds for educa- 
tion. It will 
require new 
approaches to 
making learning 
accessible and 
relevant to diverse 
groups. It will 
also require 
educational 
approaches that 
generate 
excitement about 
learning and 
confidence in the 
ability to learn. 



Much must be done to catch up with the present let alone 
prepare few the future. California, as other states, is 
confircHiting major shortages of skill within its adult pqmlation. 
More than one (quarter c» California's adults have ouic skills 
that do not tq^UL the high school level, and many have skills 
far below this level. At the same time, ecmomic and 
technological changes are creating a need for life and work 
related skills that are significandy greater than dKne of the 
past Further, population trends are naoving us rapidly toward 
a shortage of entiy-level workers which no kmger allows us to 
waste human lesouices. These skill shortages pose a serious 
threat «> the ecmomic and social well being of our state. 

But adult educational needs do not end with tfiose lacking 
basic skills. New knowledge and ddlls are required to raise 
children, deal with medical and health decisions, and 
for jobs and carters. We are also being rtquired to make 
informed personal and civic decisions about increasingly 
complex social and public issues. Daily, adults are £iced wim 
problems for which they've had little or no educational 
preparation. Traffic congestion, smog, toxic wastes, drugs, 
child care, homelessness, product safety, AIDS, water 
distribution, and the ever-increasing costs of housing, utilities, 
insurance and medical care are but a few o( the issues 
confronting today's adults. Educational providers can and 
must be at the forefront of efforts to provide information and 
forums that encourage informed responses to the issues of our 
time and future. 

Educators, business, government and community 
organizations must pull their efforts to make adult learning a 
focal activity of our culture. We must live and w<»1c smarter if 
we are to successfully seize the opportunities of tommrow. 
This will require more than increased funds for education. It 
will require new approaches to siaking learning accessible and 
relevant to diverse groups. It will also require educational 
approaches that aenerate excitement about learning and 
confidence in the wility to learn. 



Can We Meet the Challenge? 



Elducational programs far adults have responded heroically 
to social and eccmomic problems throughout their history. For 
decades, tiiese programs have met die literacy and citizenship 
training needs of generations of immigrants, provided critical 
training during World War II, and niade education a valued 
part of life for millions of persons. The ne^s of today and 
tomorrow require the same commitment and willingness to 
adapt to changing conditions. 
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Adult education 
programs are at a 
nistoric juncture. 
Like the society 
they serve, they 
must use new tools 
and techniques to 
meet changing 
needs. The funda- 
mental goals of 
education must be 
applied in new 
ways to better 
meet the chal- 
lenges of today 
ana tomorrow. 



However, there are barrers to meetinj the n^s of 
tomnrow. One burier is the complexity of California's adult 
education system. Oountless statutes fund different and over- 
lapping agencies which become progressively diverse at the 
local level. While diversity is a commendable and necessary 
itsult of local responsiveness, it has created an array of 
instimtions and programs which are virtually unfathcnnable to 
individual users and policy makers. Funding {•"d compliance 
requirements have also cramped responsiveness and innovation 
within educationid programs. In some cases the non-existence 
or inadequacy of funding has made it impossible to provide 
service that truly meets educational needs. In other cases 
institutional compliance and funding regulations have cramped 
the ability of state and local educators to develop programs that 
serve students well Arough the use of technology and 
innovative delivery methods. Finally, the absence of 
efficiently collected data have made it all but impossible for 
state policy makers to justify the n';ed for resources and for 
local educators to monitor ami aujust their own programs. 
While available information indicates that most programs are 
working well, we simply do not know how they compare and 
how funds might best be used to meet future demands. 

Adult education programs are at a historic juncture. Like 
the society they serve, they must use new tools and techniques 
to meet changing needs. 



History and Purpose of this Plan 



This plan is the fu^t step in an ongoing planning process 
that will respond to the changing demands being placed on 
California's adult education system. It has been produced as a 
result of a long-term planning project initiated by the Adult 
Education Unit of the '^^uth. Adult and Alternative 
Educational Services (YAAES) Division of the California 
Department of Education (SDE). It was developed under the 
guidance of a twenty-six member Adult Education Advisory 
Committee appointed by State Superintendent of Public 
Education Bill Honig (See Coversheets). 

The first goal of this project was to develop a long-term 
vision of adult education that would guide local and state 
policy makers into the 21st Century. It was undertaken to 
develop a roadmap and general direction, not a definitive 
destination. Over coming years, the findings and 
recommendations of this plan will be reviewed and adjusted by 
an ongoing participatory planning process that involves key 
educational providers and other stakeholders. 
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High priority 
has also been 
given to develop- 
ing a plan that 
addresses how 
adult schools 
might coordinate 
with other educa- 
tional providers to 
serve the needs of 
the state and its 
population. 



The project was specifically charged with providing a plan 
for the advlt schools and other adult services funded through 
the State I>epartinent of Education. However, high priority has 
also been ^ven to developing a plan that addresses how adult 
schools might coordinate with other educational providers to 
serve the needs of the Sttte and its population. Thus, we have 
focused attention on how to best provide learning opportunities 
to those who are not enrolled in high school or postsecondary 
programs leading to a college degree, yet who wish to improve 
their basic skills, employabilit}* or quality of life. 

The proposals put forth in this plan present bold initiatives 
for changing and improving educational senrices to adults. 
However, they do not represent new goals for adult educational 
goals. They represent new approaches to better achieve these 
goals. 



Building on the Heritage of Adult Education 



We reaffirm the goals and principles that have guided the 
development of adult education over past decades. The basic 
mission of California adult education is as follows: 

To provide lifelong educational opportunities and 
services to persons over age sixteen who are no 
longer enrolled in the secondary school system. 
These opportunities and services are to address the 
unique needs of individuals and communities by 
providing adults with the knowledge and skills 
necessary to participate effectively as citizens, 
workers, family members, and consumers of goods, 
services and leisure. 

This mission has been, and should continue to be, guided 
by the following principles: 

• Encouragement of an Educated Population and 
Individual Development An educated population 
widi a ix>sitive attitude toward learning is essential 
to individual self*worth and our societal wellbeing. 
Adult learning and die development of each 
person's potential must be actively encouraged. 

• Learning Throughout Life. The accelerated rate 
of societal change requires that people have the 
opportunity to learn throughout tfieu* lives. 

• Equal Opportunity to Learn. Educational 
services must be provided so that all adults have 
equal opportunity to participate. 
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For the adult 
learner, the future 
can bring easier 
access to 
educational 
resources and 
learning that is 
more closely 
tailored to 
individual needs. 



• Public Responsibility for Education. A publicly- 
supponed learning system is necessary to meet our 
social and economic needs, and to assist adults in 
achieving their fullest potential. 

• Accessibility and Alternative Learning Modes. 

Educaticmal programs must consistently provide 
alternative learning modes on a year-round basis so 
that all adults have educational oppcMunities which 
ensure accessibility and approaches to learning in 
which they feel comfcmable. 

• Learning Achievement as the Measure of 
Success. The real measure of educational 
effectiveness is how much and how well individuals 
learn as a result of participation. 

• Respmsiveness to Many Needs. Adult education 
programs must meet a ccmibination of individual, 
family, community and state needs. They must be 
flexible enough to anticipate and respond to 
changing needs, periodically assessed to determine 
program priorities, and frequently modified to meet 
emerging needs. 

• Need for Partnerships. Educational proerams 
must be developed with the nanicipation of state 
and local stakenolders from both the public and 
private sector. 

The above mission and principles have remained 
remarkably constant over time. However, a torrent of social 
and economic changes is providing new tools and requiring 
new approaches to better serve these goals. 



New Priorities and Directions 



Adult education is at a historic crossroads. By moving 
proactively, we can create an educational system that better 
meets the needs of adult learners, our state, and those who run 
our adult education programs (See Exhibit 1): 

• For the adult learner, the future can bring easier 
access to educational resources and learning that is 
more closely tailored to individual needs. State-of- 
the-art technology can be used to make individuals 
more aware of the leciming opponunides available to 
them, and to streamline the processes of enrollment 
and participation. Enhanced funding can make 
learning accessible to all and support instructional 
quality. Alternative approaches to learning can be 
made available to ensure that education is appropriate 
to and easily used by adults with different needs. 
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Finally, the process of feedback and certification can 
move progressively to competency assessments and 
away from "seat time** in order to ensure real gains to 
learners. 



Exhibit 1 

FUTURE DIRECTIONS FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



From: 



For the Adult Learner 

Instruction obcained primarily in 
clissroomt. 



Limited knowledge of education 
proframs and opportunities. 

Slow and redundant demmination of 
elif ibility for different pioframs. 

Limited and unequal acccat lo 
educational programs. 

Educational conditions dominated by 
youth oriented facilities and resources. 



Educational achievement measured by 
time spent in instructional programs. 



For Society and the State: 

Inadequate educational to ensure 
economic competitiveneu and social 
well-being. 

Instructional programs limited primarily 
to basic skills. 

Casual use of evaluation data to improve 
programs and accountability. 



F(fr the Adult Education System: 

Secondary status as an educational 

provider with limited freedom to 
develop programs for aduk needs. 

Relative autonomy among providers. 



Limited funding relative to demand snd 
no funding for many counties. 

Sute reimbursement limited to 
classroom attendance. 

Funding cycles that make it difficult to 
plan and maintain qaality staff. 

Minimal use of lechnobgy. 



Collection of dau primarily to meet 
compliance requirements. 

Responsiveness at local level with 
episodic planning for the future. 



To: 



Use of technology and alternative 
methods lo provide learning at any time 
any place in multiple settings (#.f . on- 
ihe-i6b iraiiung, lectures, tutors, 
computer-assisted instruction, TV 
courses). 

Oreaier knowledge about all available 
learning opportunities. 

One stop detcnninatian of eligibility for 
and ivaiUbilicy of programs. 

Oreaier and more equal aoceu 
dvoughottt Suie. 

Educational leeources and facilities that 
are devetoped for adulu rather than 

children. 

Educational achievement measured and 
certified by demonstration of 
competencies rather than '*seat time**. 



Educational capacity to ensure an 
economically ind socially productive 
adult population. 

Regular review and prioritization of areas 
of instruction to meet changing needs. 

More systenuuic use of snident 
achievement and program cost dau to 
evaluate aiKl improve programs. 



Sutus as an equal partner with 
K-12 and higher eaucation with 
autonomy to better meet adult needs. 

Use of common measures and 
information systems to fester greater 
coordination and cot^ieration. 

Adequate fMing 10 meet needs Aid 
ftmdmg for all geognqihic areas. 

Retmbunemcnt and funding for 
alternative educational metnods. 

Use of information leduiology to 
expedite funding and stabilize planning. 

Oreaier tise of technology lo improve 
learner access, instruction, and 
administration efficiency. 

Use of dau lo assist learners, improve 
proiruns and meet compliance needs. 

On-|oini paiticipation amon| 
tukeholdort ana planning to mdce adult 
education both responsive and proactive. 



ERIC 
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This plan 
proposes nothing 
less than an all out 
effort to improve 
adult skills and 
catalyze broad- 
based commitment 
to learning that 
meets the 
challenges of 
tomorrow. 



• For our state and the economy^ we can create th^ 
capacity to ensure that our adult population has the 
education and skills lo build a competitive economy 
and better quali^ of life. Student achievement and 
program data can be used to |uide die inqvovement 
of programs so that they provide maximum return ;o 
the taxpayer. These data can also guide periodic 
reassessment and prioritization of instructional areas 
so that the content of adult educaticm remains attuned 
to sute and local needs. 

• For those who administer and teach adult education, 
added funds and the use <tf technology can provide 
the resources and anr ang ements needed to respond to 
tomom>w*s challenges. New resources can be 
developed to make adults mofe aware oi profframs 
and encourage their participation. New technologies 
and alternative instructioniu methods will provide the 
flexibility to improve program res^Kmsiveness. 
Procedures for collecting and processing of data can 
be changed so that informadon serves the needs of 
students and schools as well as meet compliance 
requirements. New technologies can cut paperwork, 
enrich educational activities, and reduce 
administrative workloads. Finally, participatory 
planning and policy setting processes can be 
instigated to facilitate needed changes and establish 
adult education as a critical pillar witiiin California's 
educational system. 

This plan proposes nodiing less than an aU out effort to 
improve adult skills and catalyze broad-based commitment to 
learning tiiat meets the challenges of tomorrow. However, it 
does not propose a radical restructuring of existing educational 
institutions and programs. Ratiier it proposes development of 
new ways to deliver educatic^ and facilitate learning diat will 
salvanize the participation and achievement of individuals, 
improve the responsiveness and outcomes of programs, 
systematically establish educational priorities, and build upon 
existing succecses witiiin our educational system. 

The initiatives proposed in tiiis plan tit built upon the 
cornerstones of partnerships among stakehokiers, and 
accountability to students and tiie community* They empower 
individuals to improve tiieir skills, but require commitment and 
achievement. They provide greater freedom and enhanced 
resources to educators, but require greater responsiveness and 
accountability. They promise a bener work force for business, 
but call for greater involvement. They offer a better quality of 
life for all, but require greater support from each of us. 
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Contents of the Plan 



The proposals 
put forth in this 
plan are intended 
to ensure that 
adult education 
continually 
readjusts to meet 
the needs of a 
changing society. 
They reflect 
working goals that 
are to be reviewed 
and adjusted over 
time by an ongoing 
planning process 
composed of 
educational 
providers and 
other stakeholders. 



This plan is a genera! road map for using the same 
technologies that are pushing us into an information age to 
serve the needs of individuals who live and woric in *xi 
information society. It recommends increased funding for 
adult education and proposes bold steps to inprove die 
accessibility and outcomes of adult learning. 

The proposals put forth in this plan are intended to ei.sure 
that adult education will be a self-renewing institudcm that 
continually readjusts to meet the needs oi a changing society. 
They reflect woildng goals that are to be reviewed and adjusted 
over time by an ongoing planning process C(mqx>sed of 
educaticmal pifoviders and other stakeholders in the future of 
adult education. 

The following chapters define current and future needs and 
describe how the adult education system will meet diese needs. 
The plan has seven chapters dealing with die following issues: 

• Nature and History of die Plan 

• Long-Term Needs for Adult Education 

• Nature and Performance of Adult Education Providers 

• Guidelines for Long-Term Planning 

• Proposals for Components of Tomorrow's Adult 
Education System 

« 

• Steps for Developing the Proposed System 

• Importance of Planning Today for the Future 

Trends and projections of future needs for adult education 
present an awesome and critical challenge to our state. If this 
challenge is not met, it will undercut our economy and our 
quality of life. This plan is presented with the belief that 
attention to the future enables us to create and shape our the 
future. 
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Chapter 2 

LONG-TERM NEEDS FOR 
ADULT EDUCATION 

Significant social and economic changes will dramatic illy alter the 
nature of California's population, and require educational institutions to 
recast both the content and delivery of adult education. 



lS we approach and enter the 21st Century, California 
will be swept into a typho(m of intensifying economic and 
social change. These multiple waves of change wiU require 
many adjustments from individuals and the institutions that 
serve them.^ 

The need for adult education within California is growing 
and changing. Four key trends and changes will have 
particular impact on California's Adult Education System. 
They arc: 

• Need to Combat the Skill Gap 

• Need to Serve More People 

• Need to Increase Access and Delivery Options 

• Need to Balance and Diversify Programs 

These four areas of social and economic change do not 
reflect all the areas and issues that will impact Adult 
Education. Not do they include unpredicuble events. 
However, they do focus on predictable areas of change that 
will require new responses and commitment. 



Need to Combat the Skill Gap 



California, like the rest of the nation, confronts a growing 
**skill gap'* between the increasing demands of work and life 
and mounting skill deficiencies among large portions of its 
population. For individuals and society, this gap is 



^ Thii chapter lunmarizci a background paper piepaied for the Adult Education Advisory Convnittee (See Fr«^d Beit. Adutt 
EdMAoti Sif4i /flr « CImniini Smie: Discittiiam Fmptr M lomg-Urm AM EimtmUom Mi Tmimimi Stt^: im C^ltformm, Picific 
Manaiemeni and Reiearch Aisociatei, Sacram«io. November 18. 1988). 
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undocutting om state's quality of life. For the economy, this 
gu> between job readrements and skill is being aggravated by 
a decline in the noinber <rfentiy age workers. 

INCREASING SKILL REQUIREMENTS 



California, like 
the rest of the 
nation, corfrpras a 
growing "skill 
gap" between the 
demands of work 
and life and 
mounting skill 
deficiencies among 
large portions of 
its populadon. 



Pushed by international oompetitioo and futled by 
techndogical innovation, California k leading die nation into a 
post-industrial en of "high-ledi'' industrfes and a staggering 
diversity <rf services. This diange is occurring nyndly, and it is 
requiring new and greater skills for work and our daily lives. 

The jobs of tomonow will shift progressively into new 
industries and new occupations. Just u the aichetype work 
setting has already moved firom d» work bench and factory 
floor tt) the <^Bce desk and iekphone.ionaorrow's wort setting 
will become die mien) co np m er widi a "deddop" screen and 
service work stations supported by intematkmu information 
technology The progreisive iransitioo fiom the £um to ^ 
factory, then from the shop fknr to die office, is now pushing 
us toward work settings held together more electronic 
linkages dien halls and rooms.' 

The California work force hu already left die farm. 
California remains an agricultural power due to techmriogically 
supported productivity, but scarcely 3 percent of the state's 
workers hold jobs in diis sector. Tecimdogical change and 
international coometition are also shrinking die noportim of 
workers in manufacturing • qiecifically from 26.9 percent in 
1960 to 18.9 percent in 1985, and a projected 17.6 percent by 
1995 (See Exhibit 1). Service and information industries have 
beat and will be the growth sectors. Employment in the 
service sector is predicted to climb fiom 14.5 percent in 1960 
to 27.4 percent in 1995 (See Exhibit 1). 

These changes will increase die basic skill requirements of 
most new jobs, and alter the skills required within long- 
established occupations. 



S MBMl.Tnp«rill|CkUfente*■WolUonif««MJatoafllMnm^k^^ 
CtnmmidmtFtiMn, WmU Patmm Stik^, Watkk^ IXC, im. 

3 llM9McUfancMmbilir>tiM«««taewi^aMyCraaoaiesiMim 
MWMigwu m»d by cempmn mtd Ml i rnHwir iiifl n i (AMh Tcflkr. Tfci Tliiri WmiBna Boob J<iw Yctk. 

19N). wkibiueb«niaMaMB«yteMacMiiMaoMiaflaMimclHB|i^ 
inciMtiiiily MfiibdcMed 'tlteaaakoaiee'C^ 
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Exhibit 1 

DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNIA EMPLOYMENT BY 
INDUSTRY, 1960 TO 1995 




Norn: These projectim do not npoit ifricultunl md hm oc ctt patio m , which 
provide j6b$ for tpprojumitely 3 percent of tne work force. 



A recent national study conducted by the Hudson Institute 
for ±t U.S. Departnnent of Labor found that the basic skills 
required for the growA occupations of the future will require 
significantly higher levels of basic education. The median 
amount of education required for employment in 2000 will be 
13.5 years compared to 12.8 years 1984.4 Some 40 percent of 
enmloyment in 1984 was found in lower skilled occupations, 
and only 27 percent of the jobs of the year 2000 will be the 
same in lower sldllttl occui^ations. Conversely, 41 percent of 
the jobs in 2000 will be in higher skilled occupations compared 
to 24 percent in 1984 (See Exhibit 2). 



4 Wmiam Johiiton and Arnold Packer. WorVon^ 2(fOO: WpHt mmd WoHc^nfcr iki 21 tS C^mtwj, Hudson Institute, Indianapolis. 
1987. pates 96-101. 
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Exhibit! 

DISTRIBUTION OF JOBS BY SKILL LEVEL GROUPS, 
1984 AND 2000 



loTABJote 




1914 



3000 



More than 
anything else, 
tomorrow's 
workers must have 
the basic skills that 
comprise the 
"ability to learn". 



5Mfv«: ir«Hk/Wv# M00: ir«r* mmd W^rkmfit ^ 2lU Cnimry. Hudion Institute. 
LKfimpoUt. June 1987. ptgu 96-101. 

The job skill requirements of the future will not only be 
higher, they will be different New occupations are being 
created with new skill requirements. Further, m;w technologies 
and working conditions are shifting the job specific skills of 
long standing occupations. For example, the occupational 
categoiy of secretary renudn a constant fixture in offices across 
the nation. But the job, and the skills it requires, is not the 
same as it was ten, not to mention twenty years ago. 
Requirements have shifted from use of ditto machines to 
photocopy nuu:hines, and recently from use of typewriters to 
the microcomputers with a myriad of software tools.* 

Finding, let alone keeping, a job in the 1990*s and 21st 
Century will be like aiming at a moving target. Workers and 
the institutions that provide them with training must maintain 
high standards and be up-to-date. And more than anything 
else, tomorrow's workers must have the basic skills that 
comprise the "ability to leam'\ 



* Fitd Best J '^rry Bell. Labor Demand FormsHagfor Lot AngeUt: Cm ExuHng Systtmt hi Improved?, Lot Angeles 
Business Labor ( ouncil. Los Angeles. September 19S3. 
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SERIOUS SKILL DEnCIENCIES 



Deficiencies of 
basic and special- 
ized skills among a 
sobering number 
of our population 
threatens our 
economic well- 
being and the hope 
of decent quality of 
life for millions of 
California 
residents. 



The increasing skill requirements of life and work are not 
being matched by increasing skill attainment among an 
alarming number of Califcnians. Deficiencies of basic and 
specialized skills among a sobering number of our population 
threatens our economic well-being and die hope of decent 
quality of life fcx millicms ctf California residents. 

In overview, the educational attainment and skill level of 
the CalifOTnia population is on par with the naticmal average. 
Median educational attaipment for both Ae Nation and our 
State is about 1 2.5 years of educaticm for adults over the age of 
25 years.* 

The general trend of educational attainment is upward in 
the state. In 1977, some 14.8 percent of adults over age 25 had 
completed no more dian 8 years of school. By 1987, this group 
had declined to 11.9 percent. At the other end of the 
educational spectrum, some 23.5 percent had completed four 
years or more of college in 1987 as compared to a lower 19.5 
percent in 1977. As a result, average years of schooling has 
shified upward slightly from 12.2 to 12.5 years 

Despite the maintenance and improvement of educational 
attainment, the average level of skill attainment is not matching 
the skill requirenoents of the future. Some 79 percent of 
California's woricf(»ce of the year 2000 is already in the labor 
market. This woricforce has a median educational attainment 
of 12.5 years - 1 year lower than the average 13.5 years of 
schooling needed for the year 2000 (See Exhibit 2). 

A major reason for this gap between skill requirements and 
anainment is that educational achievement has not been equal 
among CalifOTnia's population. Most notably, there are 
significant differences amone ethnic and racial groups. On 
average, Hispanics commonly fail to complete junior higl 
school while other ethnic-racial groups have averaged high 
school education or mme. Whites, Asians and Blacks are 
rounhly equal in years of school attendance (Whites, Asians 
and Blacks averaged 13.3, 12.9 and 12.3 years respectively in 
1987).? In contrast, Hispanics averaged between 9 and 9.6 
years of school completion during the 1977-87 period. 

The educational gap between Hispanics and the rest of thw 
state is dramatized by comparing benchmarks of achievement. 



• Suu eitimMM come from bieakdowm of itccm Curtem Populuioo Survey (CPS) <Uu provided eouiwiy of the I>pMttneni of 
Fininee. Nuioiwl diu u aied from SlaHtlieal Abitmelt rflk* VHiieS Suuu, IMS, Bure«u of ihe Caniui. Wiihmjion, D.C.. 1988. 
Table 201. PMC 

7 Bnakdown of Miich Supplemeni dau from Cuneni PbpuUuon Suivey leipondenu from Olifomii TTieie fjiuiei beo> 
reliiively comisieni over ihe liii len yun. D»ii provided by the Cilifomii Deptrtmeni of Finwoe, Sicnmemo. November 1988 
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Some S0.9 percent of Hispinics over age 25 have conq>leted 
less than high school cooqMotd to 21.1 percent of the total 
adult California population. Almost halfofthetMal population 
has completed at least some ocrilege compared to (mly 20.0 
percent among Hispanics (See Exhibit 3). 



In 1987, some 
21.1 percent of the 
total state popula- 
tion over age 25 
had not completed 
high school, and 
11.9 percent had 
completed no more 
than an 8th grade 
education. 



Exhibits 

LEVELS OF EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT, SUB- 
GROUPS AND TOTAL CALIFORNIA POPULATION 
OVER 25 YEARS OF AGE, 1987 



lOOft -I 



75* - 



50% 




2S% - 



Smim; BrukdowB ci Midi SapplwMt data ftom Cuntm Popultion Survey 
fCfromlaM within CUifma. Data novidad ooiifiMy of the 
Depaitmenl of Inaaaoe, SacrameMo^ Nowam^ 

The above overview of educational attainment suggests the 
scope of basic educational deficiencies. In 1987, some 21.1 
percent of the total state peculation over age 25 had not 
completed high school, and 11.9 oercent had completed no 
more than an 8th grade education (See Exhibit 3). In absolute 
numbers, this translates to 3.S million adults without a high 
school diploma and 2.0 million with no more than eight years 
of schooling. 

Years of education does not necessarily equate to actual 
learning and sldlls. However, it is a reasonable indicator of 
educational achievement Realistically, many who have left 
high school without a diploma have the skills and knowledge 
expected of a high school graduate.' Conversely, many who 



S David Sum, lamei Catterall. Charioite AlhadefT, and Maureen Ath, "Mudaif ik$ //<|iSa*atfl Dropout RaU iH C^omiM,** 
California Policy Seminar, Inititute of Govenvneni Studiai, University of California. Bcfke&f ^2^86, pagei 26-27. 
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Some 15 percent 
or 3.1 million of 
California' s 20 
million population 
over age 14 had 
"significant 
literacy perform^ 
ance deficiencies" 
during 1987. 



receive high school diplcmuis do not have the skills for which 
they have been certified. In sunit it seems realistic to assunne 
that the number of persons who have not completed 12 years of 
school roughly itfiects the number of Califomians who have 
some basic educational deficiencies^ and the number with no 
more than eiriit yean of schooling have serious basic 
educational deficiencies. In accord with previous figures, these 
assumpticms suggest that about 21 percent or 3.S million of 
California's adidts are in need of Adult Basic Education. 

Another indicator of faltering skill attainment comes from 
studies of illiteracy in California. A study conducted by SRA 
Associates conservatively estimated that IS percent or 3.1 
million of California's 20 million population over age 14 had 
"significant literacy performance deficiencies" during 1987.' 
These estimates indicate significant variations of illiteracy on 
Uie basis of ethnic and raciid classification. Specifically, some 
23.9 percent or 890.121 of the 3.724.355 California Hispanics 
over age 14 were estimated to have literacy deficiencies. Some 
26.5 percent of Blacks and 28.3 percent of Asians were also 
estimated to have a similar level of deficiency. While only 9.8 
percent of Whites had literacy deficiencies, they constituted the 
largest absolute numbers of illiterate persons (See Exhibit 4). 
Further, the authors of this study stress that the level of literacy 
deficiencies is likely to be significantly higher than their 
reported figures.**^ 



Exhibit 4 

CALIFORNIA POPULATIONS OVER AGE 14 WITH 
SIGNIFICANT LITERACY DEFICITS BY ETHNIC- 
RACIAL CATEGORY, ESTIMATES FOR 1987 



Ethnic*Radat Group: 



Toul Nttmbcrwtth fmtntwtUi 

PopuladoD Literacy Literacy 
Over 14: DcnciU DcHcit: 



White 13.545.153 

Hispanic 3.724J55 

Asum and Other J-^^-SS 

Black 1>484.592 

ToUtSute 20,400,72S 



1.327.425 
890.121 
464349 
393^13 

3»07S308 



9.8% 
23.9* 
28.2% 
26.5% 

15.1% 



Sowct: Donald Dixon. Merrill Vargo and Davb Campbell. ilUimey in 
CaUJomla: Needs Services and Prospecu. SRA Associates. 1987. 



Using projected proportions of ethnic-racial groups as a 
conservative basis of forecasting the future size of California's 



9 Donald Dixon. Mi^mll Vargo and Davii Campbell, /ttUrmcy in Od^omU: Nttds, Setyku nnd Froip^eta. Paper prepared for 
the Suie Depaitment of Education. SRA Aiioatfes. July 1987. pagei 23-33. 

10 "nieie eitimaiei were bated on a 1979 liiemcy aiieinnent luivey. Since that time, the influ* of non-Eng liih ipeaking 
unmigfanu hai grown futer than expected • moat notably for Aiiani and Hifptwci. and high ichool dropout rttei have been high 

pages 20-22) 
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illiterate population, it is estimated that the proportion of the 
California peculation over age 14 that have literacy 
deficiencies will increase from an estimated IS.l percent in 
1987 to 18.6 percent in 2020. In absolute terms, this would 
mean that sonoe 4.2 million persons would have literacy 
deficiencies in the year 2000, and that this group could 
increase to S.8 million by 2020 (See Exhibit 5). Once again, 
these projections based on conservative estimates of current 
literacy deficiencies in California. 



The proportion 
of the California 
population over 
age 14 that have 
literacy deficien- 
cies will increase 
from an estimated 
15. J percent in 
1987 to 18.6 
percent in 2020. 



Exhibits 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS OVER AGE 14 
WITH LITERACY DEFICIENCIES COMPARED TO 
TOTAL CALIFORNLi POPULATION, 1990-2020 






1990 


2000 


2010 


2020 




2l73t 


23 191 


2t4t 


31.072 


liMncy DencMot 


3413 


4.242 


S062 


^792 




I^H Liancy Da 




1 i Tottlftif 





Saunt: Projections caJcuUied wiJi oenius dau mini eitimates of literacy deficienciei 
provided in Donald Duon, Merrill Vargo, and Davis Campbell, lUUtmcy iM CmltfbmU: 
Nffdt, SfffWcti mmd Frmpittt, SRA Aiiociaies, 1987. 



Will the proportion of adults with skill deficiencies 
increase or decrease? Review of the two major causes of adult 
educational deficiencies indicate that it will. First, an alarming 
number of school-a^ed youth are dropping out of school or 
failing to learn while in school. Large portions of these 
"youth-at-risk" ultimately become "adults-at-risk" with basic 
educational deficiencies. Second, immigrant adults and their 
children frequently do not have formal educations from their 
native countries, and when they have, they may still have 
language handicaps resulting from the need to master English. 
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Unless a 
significant turn- 
around is achieved 
concerning 
attrition from high 
school, and 
immigration slows 
significantly, the 
proportion of 
adults with some 
measure of 
language and 
basic educational 
deficiencies is 
likely to grow. 



Current trends indicate that unsuccessful compIeti(»i of K- 
12 education is likely to continue as a cause of adult basic 
educational deficiencies. Sutewide high school attendance 
rates indicate the extent of the drq;>-out problem. Between 
1980 and 1987, the percent of students entering ninth grade 
that failed to complete twelfth grade has fluctuated, around 30 
pernents." 

While some school age youth who leave school or fail to 
earn a high school diploRia at age 18 return for a GED or other 
equivalency certification before age 24, most do not State 
GED and other equivalency degree records indicate that over 
the six year period after high school graduation age, only a 
very small number of students obtain equivalency degrees." 

The key farces causing skill deficiencies show no signs of 
abating. High school attrition rates indicate a persistence, if 
not growth, of K-12 drop out rates. Similarly, immigration 
rates, which will be discussed in the next section, show no 
signs of lowing down. Unless a significant tum-around is 
achieved concerning attrition from hi^ school, and 
immigration slows significantly, the proportion of adults with 
some measure of language and basic educational deficiencies is 
likely to grow. 



THE LABOR SHORTAGE COMPLICATION 



The seriousness of the gap between skill attainment and 
skill requirements will be intensified by a shortage of young 
entry-level workers. 

On a national level, demographic trends are causing 
shortages of entry-level labor. The basis of this problem is that 
the younger age group following the large "baby boom" 
generation is smaller. As a result, there will be fewer entry 
level workers in coming years. 

For California, the demographic causes of labor shortages 
are not as alarming. Coming years will see a clear dip in the 
number of entry level workers. However, the labor supply 
impacts will not be as serious because international 
immigration and high birth rates among the non-white 
population have contributed to a younger population that is 
larger than the national average. 



KttJnmeM m VocmHtmal Eiutmtion mmi "Hith Kisk" SiimImIi. Report piipirei foe Supcnmendem BiU Hoim. Paafic 
Manaiemcni md Reieirch Aiwcuiei. Sacnmenio, June 1986. pMe* 

12 r««e»Tw'»H'»f4#««l*ii».YooihSubc«numn«e,C»lifciiittSuttJ^ '"S. 
PMM 1013. 
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Unfortunately, a less intense shortage of entry-ase youth 
does not translate to an adequate supply of labor. 
Dispn»ortionate numbers of California's younger population 
come from minority and immigrant backgrounds which tend to 
be deficient in English and odier basic SKills required for most 
jobs. As n result, employers cannot expect to compensate for 
skill shortages anoong our existing work force by hiring 
qualified younger wcMkers. 

The skill gap is particularly serious in the areas of literacy 
and basic computational abilities. This problem is not only felt 
by individuals who cannot read newspaper cartoons to their 
children or write a check fct needed money, but by business 
and the economy. For example, one employer reported 
$75,000 in damages because a worker couM not read the wOTd 
"counter-clockwise" in the installation of an air blower. 
Similarly, some insurance companies report that they must 
return over 70 percent of their correspondence due to literacy 
related skill deficiencies. On a national level, it has been 
estimated that business loses around $25 billion a year due to 
waste, accidents, production delays and mistakes resulting 
from illiteracy in the work place. 



Need to Serve More People 



Population trends will greatly increase the demand for 
adult education. First, there will simply be a larger population 
to serve. Second, a larger portion of tomorrows population 
will be adults over age 18. and a larger proportion of tiiese 
adults will be in groups that have traditionally participated 
most adult education. For these persons, the provision of adult 
education will provide one of die most important "windows of 
opportunity" for die pursuit of productive and rewarding lives. 

GENERAL POPULATION GROWTH 

In absolute numbers, die growth of California's population 
will be phenomenal. Between 1980 and 2020. die state's 
population is expected to increase some 67 percent from 23.8 
million to 39.6 million persons (See Exhibit 6).i' 



13 Slalitlieal Ahlraeu rflk* Umiti SlaUi, 1988. Bureau of the Centut. Wtihin|tan, DC. 1988, Ttble 21.|M|ei IStnd 19. 



Employers 
cannot expect to 
compensate for skill 
shortages among 
our existing work 
force by hiring 
qualified younger 
workers. 
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Exhibit 6 

CALIFORNIA POPULATION GROWTH BY 
RACIAL-ETHNIC CATEGORY, 1970-2020 



Towa CaUlDMtoftif Mna OttBoM) 




Stmnt: Cilifomia Dtftimm of Finanoe. Skhommo. Nowwibw 19U. 



Population growth during the next two decades is exfMCted 
to come from births and net gains due to migration. For the 
period of 1970 through 1985. population gix)wd) was split 
almost evenly between these two sources." However, a 
combination of fertility rates, death rates resulting from growth 
in the older populaticm, and a persistent flow of inunigration 
are expected to niake net immigration the jirincipal source of 
population growth. While unforeseen political uid economic 
conditions may alter current forecasts, it is expected that most 
of this growth will come from legal or illegal immigrants who 
come c&ectly from other nations or indirectly through other 
states." 

Peculation growth will not be even across the state. Lake 
County, the fastest growing county, will experience a 47 
percent population increase between 1988 and 1997. In 
contrast, Marin County, the slowest growth area, will increase 



14 Cal^ornlM SlalltHetU AkUntti, JW7. Juie of Caiifomia, Saonmento. 19M. Table B-l . |»te 12. 

15 Natural popuUtton trowUi lerohini from biithi minui detfha ii expeaed lo mntOt a icphoment lue for two ruioni. Rrit, 
fertility nM E?«pecieJio |r»hia:iv decline among aU t««l-eihruc groupi to beU reptocemem levd. 

of the population wSlbethifted to older groupt. crealini a tituatKMi where deaths will more evenly oowiler-lMlance binhi (L*on t. 
Bouvi^EIiPhilip L Martin. PopuUtion Change mA Califoraia-i Educatioaal Syitem. Populauon Reference Bureau. Wariuniion. 
D.C..I988.pageiS9-62). 
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only 3 percent For the most part, the most heavily populated 
counties of today are not expected to be the most rapidly 
growing counties of the next decade. However, the ten 
counties projected to be the largest in 1997 essentially 
represent the four peculation clusters of the Los Angeles Ixisin, 
San Francisco Bav Area, San Diego and Sacramento. A 
decade from now mey will constitute 73 percent of the state's 
population. 

In sum, all areas of the state must serve more people and 
many counties will hav(5 dramatic increases in the number of 
people. 



MORE ADULTS AND GROUPS THAT USE 
ADULT EDUCATION 



As we approach 
the 21 St century, a 
larger part of 
California's 
population will 
require adult 
education. 



As we approach the 21st century, a larger part of 
California's population will require adult education. Between 
1970 and 2020, the proportion of California's population over 
age 18 will increase from 66 to 75 percent Funher, the groups 
that traditionally use adult education will |(row faster than the 
adult population in general. Education, which has traditionally 
been concerned with preparing youth for life, must do more to 
serve adults. 

Coming decades will bring an **era of the adult** which will 
place higher priority on the education of adults. The large 
post- World War II **baby boom** generation is now in its 30's 
and 40's. Just as this generation fostered a youth-oriented era 
during the 1960's and 70's, they will focus attention on the 
need of adults in the 1990's and 21st Century. 

This trend, coupled with increasing life expectancy and a 
relati' ely small population of youth and young adults, will 
cause profound changes in the age profile of California and the 
nation. The proportion of the California population over age 
65 is expected to grow from 8 percent in 1970 to 14 percent in 
2020. Over the same time period, the proportion of the 
population under age twenty-five will slip from 47 percent to 
35 percent, and the average age of th«; population will rise from 
31 to 44 years (See Exhibit 7). 
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As the number 
of retired persons 
mounts over 
coming decades, 
the growing 
number of elderly 
adults with the 
need and time for 
education will 
place new 
demands upon the 
providers of adult 
education. 



Exhibit? 

CALIFORNU POPULATION BY AGE 

Ptitjiiitof TdiiPByilrtPii 
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More Retirees with Time for Education 



The number of retired persons will nmunt over ccmung 
decades. This growing number of elderly adults with the need 
and time for education will place new demands upon the 
providers of adult education. 

The "young old", those in thei^ sixth decade of life, are 
likely to increase Ae demand for "leisure-oriented" learning 
\e.g. arts, hunumities, crafts, etc.) and many in good health may 
consider retraining for second careers as alternatives to 
retirement 

Perhaps more important is the growth of the "very old" 
population. As a result of increased life expectancy and larger 
numbers of aging adults, the proportion of persons over age 75 
will grow dramatically. Between 1985 and 2000 the California 
population over 85 will increase 81 percent compared to an 
increase of 59 percent for those aged 75 to 85 and 30 percent 
for those aged 70 to 74.i< This group is likely to require 
special services from adult education. 



1^ PopuMcm FntfecUont for Ca^fonk CommAtt, 1980-2020 WUkAgtMiaSex DHmi lo 2020, Dtft^rtnuni 0/Fimmef, 
State of CtlifomU, S«cnunemo» 1983. 
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Proiections from the Califcmiia Department of Finance 
show that those over age seventy-five will expand from 3.0 
percent of the population in 1970 to 5.2 percent in 2020. 
Further* the size or this **very old** pc^Hilation may be greater. 
For instance* a recent study conducted by the National Institute 
of Aging and the University of Southern California indicates 
that life expectancy in the future nuiy be five to eight years 
longer than the most optimistic government projections, 



Educational Needs Stcmina from 
Ethnic and Racial Pluralism 



One of the most 
profound changes 
occurring in 
California's 
population is its 
headlong rush to 
become a balanced 
multicultural 
state. 



One of the most profound changes occurring in California's 
population is its headlong rash to become a balanced multi- 
cultural state. Four great cultures and a multitude of racial 
groups are converging to create a society whm no culture or 
race is the majority. California is well on the way to becoming 
a society shared by a people with roots deeply linked to Asian, 
Black, Anglo and Hispanic heritages. 

Trends and projections provide a vivid picture of a 
profound march toward ethnic and racial pluralism. 
Specifically, the percent of the California population that is 
white and presumably of Anglo background is projected to 
decline from a majority of 78 percent to a minority of 41 
percent between 1970 and 2020. As the white population shifts 
to minority status, it will not be replaced by a single majority 
ethnic-racial group. Rather, other ethnic and racial groups will 
emerge as larger minorities. Specifically, tfie California 
population of 2020 will be composed of 8 percent Blacks, 38 
percent Hi^anics, and 14 percent Asians and other eAnic- 
racial groups (See Exhibit 6). 

The root of this projected transformation of California's 
ethnic and racial make-up stems from a tidal wave of foreign 
ihimigration and higher than average biith rates among most 
emigrant populations once they arrive in California. 

A recent Population Reference Bureau study estimated that 
for the foreseeable future there would be a net legal and illegal 
immigration of 190,000 persons a year - a figure accounting for 
half of the population ^wth of the 1980-1990 decade. Some 
S3 percent of this immigration will be from Hispanic origins, 
two-thirds of which come from Mexico. Some i9 percent are 
estimated to come from Asian nations. Other studies estimate 



^7 Jack M. Gurilnik, Machiko Yanif iihiu and Edward L Schneider. "Projectinf the Older Population of the United Sutes. 
Leiions From the Past and Piospecti for the Future**. Ethel Percy Andnu Gcraniolog y Center. Umvenity of Scuthem California. Los 
Angeks. 198S. 
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a much larger population growth from immigration.^' 
Approximately 35 pm^ent of this inflow was estimated to be 
illegal, mostly from Mexico. i> 

The impact of immigration upm California's population 
does not end with the amval of foieigners. The biith rates of 
recently immigrated populations are commonly higher than 
those of the native pc^iulation. Fertility rates for the white 
pcmulation will average 1.7 children per women conq>ared to 
2.3 for Blacks, 3.0 for Hispanics and 2.0 for .\sians. By the 
year 2000 one quarter ot all California HinMUiict and abnost 
half of all Asians between ages 3 and 24 will be insmigrants or 
die children of immigrants who come to the state after 1980.2a 

A large portion of California's non-Anglo populatim are 
immigrants and upward mobile second generation citizens who 
have traditionally participated heavily m adult education. As 
in the past, these groups will need literacy training and basic 
skills education, citizenship preparation and employment 
training. 

Workers Needing Training 

As in the past and present, workers of the future will 
change jobs and careers. The average American woricer 
changes Jobs some twelve times during his or her woridife. 
Much of this change is internal change within the same 
organization or voluntary job change from one employer to 
another. Some of this change will be self-chosen and some 
will result from economic forces beyond the control of the 
individual. 

The most cathartic job changes take the form of 
involuntary job loss, either tempmry or permanent. Attention 
to "displaced workers** during die 1980*s have lead many to be 
concerned about similar prwlems in the future. Some have 
postulated that automation and other forms of technological 
change will rampantly displace wOTkers. While one cannot 
state **iron laws** about die future of job displacement due to 
technology, economic history tends to refute this fear in most 



tS One Itudy estimates that more than one million emitranu ottered California illegally during the 1970's. a figure accounting for 
an amual avcrege of over 100.000 (Thomas Muller. TluFoMrih Wmvg: Cmlifornm'tNewetlimMigmmis, lite Urtwi Insutute. 
Washington. DC. 19S4. page 6), 

19 Leon F. Bouvier and Philip L Mamn. FopmkHom CkMge Mmd CMlifomiM't EiuemtUmai Sytum. Op. Cii . pages 15- 17. 59-61 

20 Leon F. Bouvier and Philip L. Martin. Op. CiL. page 59. 

.'^8 
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cases, showing that technological displacement is an exception 
rather than the rule.^i 

In today's world, permanent loss of jobs will come 
primarily from a lack (x econcmiic conq)etitiveness, in many 
cases cm an international scale. For the most part, the ab»nce 
or presence of significant job di^lacement in future years will 
be determined by whether we tram skilled and modviMd work- 
ers, then provide them with the technology to be compeddve. 

Tomorrow's workers will need training and retraining. 
First, training will be needed to overcome skill deficiencies 
that have resulted from past educational shortcomings or 
immigradon to a nadon that requires a new language. Second, 
wcnicers will need to learn new skills to remain compeddve 
when skill requirements are changing for one's current job and 
career. Thiid, diere will be a need for significant "skill 
retooling" as a result of pernuuient displacement from a 
declining Industry. 



Growth of Other Groups with Educational Needs 



There are also a number of population groups that will 
place continuing and growing demands upon adult education. 
Five which require particular notice include single parent 
families, teenage parents, disabled adults, prisoners and 
parolees, and adults with health concerns. 



Single Parent Families. In 1987, California had 
900,100 single parent households, up from 8.S percent 
of all households in 1978 to 9.1 percent in 1987. About 
four-fifths of these single parents are women, 80 percent 
are working, and 40 percent have children under 12 
years of age. Many of these single parents need 
educational services concerning child rearing, support 
services, and skills that will enable diem to better 
support themselves and their children. 

Teenage Parents. Teenage parents, who may be living 
with their own families or as single parents, represent a 
small but important category of families. California is 
reported to have the second highest adolescent preg- 



^1 The root of this aiiumpuon ii thai technolofiad inaovation aDowi wofken and finni to produce greater amounu of better 
quality goodi and lervices at lower ooits. Finni can therefore mU pioducti at lower pnoet. uhu h c^uiei conmnien to buy more, 
nui in turn fcquiretemployen to hire more woiken to produce ni^ For ciample, after Henr> I <>rd initialed the uie of aiiembly 
line technofefy in hii auto planu, he was able lo reduce the woik time required to produce a nt^^ c^r by S6 pereent between 1910 and 
1920. This lead to a 62 pereent reduction in the Mice of hii can to coniumen. B^en who previously ooutd not afford a car flocked 
tohis ihow rooms. Sales increased ten times and onplcynwnt in the Ford Motor Company grew from 37.000 to 206,000 in just ten 
yean (Richard Vedder. MoMct mmi iht Ee^mpmy, $tan Study, Subcommittee on Moneuiy and Fiscal Poiicy. Joim Economic 
Committee. U.S. Congress. Washington. D.C.. March 26. 1912. pages 26). 
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nancy rate in the nation.^ Approximately 140,000 
Calif(»mia teenagers beccmse pregnant each year and 
about 30,000 of these carry to full tmnV Many of 
these births are civen up to adoption, but many of these 
young mothers become children with children. They 
tend to be diqm)portionately minority, have average 
incomes far below the average, and commonly drop out 
of school. These teenage parents commonly need basic 
skills and special instruction on how to raise children 
and function in an adult woiid. 

Disabled Adults. The Department of Developmental 
Services (DDS) repcms die existence of 36,675 
developmentally disabled clients, 43,320 of whom are 
over the age of 22. These persons reside in sute 
hospitals, community care centers or in private homes. 
Four out of five are cmsidered ^'ambulatory** or able to 
partially care for diemselves. The number of 
develramentally disabled persons receiving services 
from DDS has increased a dramatic 49 percent since 
1982. The decision by the Sute to move more of the 
developmentally disabled population from sta^ 
hospiuds to community care nalities will increase the 
demand for educational services for this group. 
Additionally, there are adults with **leamin| disabilities** 
who loose many support services at age 22. In order to 
live and survive in less structural conmiunity facilities, 
both these groups will need to learn mem functional 
living and self-care skills. 

Prisoners and Parolees. The California prison 
population has grown much faster than the state 
population. The state prison system alone had 64,737 
inmates in 1987 and is projected to have 97,710 by 
1991. Beyond incarcerated inmates, the Department of 
Qmections also had custodial responsibility for paroles, 
jurisdictional placements and other prisoner 
classifications anMunting to an additional 63,261 in 
1988.M Available information indicates that over half 
the inmate population did not rnduate from high 
school, and therefore require rem^al education if they 
arc to have a chance at rehabilitation. Growth of state, 
county, and California Youtii Authority prison 
populations suggests expanding demands upon adult 
education from this group. 



22 An eitifnaied 14 percent of teenage girls become pregntnt and about one^fourth to one-third of these give birth to a child {htom, 
IM I'm Frttmnt: A Special Report cm Aioktttnt Prtf^^* SfiMir OJfUt of Hitmnk, California Sute Senate, Sacramento, 
October 19M,pHe 3). 

23 DmIm Mtttn: TapU§l Repcrit, California Department of Health, Center for Viul Sutisucs, Advanced Report Califoima Vital 
Sutistics, June 19S4, Table 4, page 1 1 . 

24 Education and Inmates Programs. Bnef ng, Califorrua Department of Corrections. Sacramento, October 1988 
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• Adults with Health Concerns. General health issues 
may also require health and safety instruction within 
certain communities. The ii ./ fusing costs of medical 
care and health insurance foster a denumd for 
classes dealing with preventive health care. 
Additionally, public instruction may be necessary to 
combat the continued growth of AIDS and substance 
abuse. Finally, countless studies a test to the value of 
physical education to the health, morale and motivation 
necessary for productive and successful lives. 

One social scientist once remarked that "demography is 
destiny" - meaning that hdjing wars or major catastrophes, that 
the characteristics of populations are largely set at birth and 
that these characteristics will heavily influence the needs and 
priorities of society. For the most pan, the future clientele of 
adult education is set and predictable. It will be diverse and 
there will be a larger number placing greater demands on our 
providers of adult instruction. 



Need to Increase Access and Delivery Options 



Analysis under- 
scores the urgency 
of finding ways to 
deliver adult 
education with 
more flexibility for 
time and place 
arrangements, and 
to provide alter- 
native methods of 
learning that will 
be pertinent and 
approachable to 
persons from 
diverse 
backgrounds. 



California has a progressively diverse population that 
requires diverse approaches for making education available to 
adults. Analysis of trends and countless observations from 
instructors and students underscore die urgency of finding 
ways to deliver adult education with more flexibility for time 
and place arrangements, and to provide alternative methods of 
learning that will be pertinent and approachable to persons 
from diverse backgrounds. 

• Increasing Access to Racial and Ethnic Groups. 
California is becoming prr/gressively pluralistic in terms 
of its ethnic and racial ;i;ake-up (See Exhibit 1), much 
of which is linked to first generation status, low socio- 
economic standing, and English illiteracy. Pluralism, in 
turn, begets a multitude of cultural differences and 
expectations. Educational approaches which woik well 
for some groups will fail for others. High priority must 
be given to developing instructional methods and 
delivery strategies that make adult education accessible 
and approachable by persons from different cultures. 

• Making Education Accessible to Working Adults. 
Most adults work, roughly 55 percent of women and 75 
percent of men. Employment places major constraints 
on the time and place arrangements that are feasible for 
adults. Night classes are a major strategy for making 
education accessible to adults. But more delivery 
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flexibility is needed. Flexible scheduling. on*the-job 
instruction, contputerized lessons, and other approaches 
must be encouraged to increase accessibility. 

^ Providing Access to Dual-Earner Families and 
Working Parents. Working wraum and working 
parents have become the norm rather than the 
exception.25 In 1988, some 78.S percent of all married 
woikers had working spouses, up from the 73.9 
percentage of 1981. Some 5.1 million or 74.4 percent of 
all California parents with children under 18 woriced in 
1988.^ These trends are making life mott complex and 
less flexible for a ^wing number of CalifOTiians.^^ 
The increasing prominence of these conditions make it 
imperative to develop programs that provide child 
support or die maximum flexibility for choosing the 
time and place of educational activities. 

• Bringing Education to the Older Population. Growth 
in the retirenient age and ''very old" (over 75) 
populations will also require delivery approaches and 
instructional methods that are tailored to the elderly 
population. The healthy old are likely to require 
methods that are appropriate to their age and wisdom. 
The very old and ill will require educational services 
that come to them. 

• Attracting Dropout Youth and English Speaking 
Non-Readers. Fear of failure and social sdgma are 
major barriers to those who have had unsuccessful 
experience in school. Altemadve approaches, possibly 
with counseling and community outreach, are necessary 
to identify and involve adults in need of basic 
educational services. Individualized one-to-one 
instruction, special efforts to develop self-esteem and 
confidence, low-visibility programs, and computer 
assisted instruction are some of many delivery and 
methodological options that are likely to be needed in 
coming years. 

• Encouraging Participation in Prison Populations. 
Prison populations, which are growing rapidly, need 
special delivery approaches which deal with security 
and the need to attract and maintain participant interest. 

• Serving Disabled Adults. The diversity of disabled 
adults requires wide-ranging innovation in the delivery 
of educational services. This group, perhaps more than 



25 Howird FuUenon, '^Labor Force Projecuons. 1986 to 2000," Mohthty Uhor Review, September 1987. page 21 

26 Diu calculiied from i Cilifofnii breikdoun of the Mtrch 1987 Supplement of the Current PojwUuon Survey, provided 
courtesy of the Cilifomii Department ol Fuunce. 

27 Howard Hayghe. "Families and the Rise of Working Wi ves** . Monthly Labor Rtview, May 1 976. pages 12*19; Fred Best, 
"Changing Sex Roles and Worklife Scheduling". Psychology of Women QuarteHy, Winter 1980. md Janet ZoUmg er Grele. 
"Changing Sex Roles and Family Structurt\ Social Pobcyjanuary-February 1979. 
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others, may benefit most dramatically from exploding 
advances in educational technologies. 

Development and delivery of programs which are 
appealing, accessible and relevant to the diverse needs of 
California's population will be a majw determinant of the 
future success of adult education. 



Need for a Balanced and Diverse Program 



Basic education 
and literacy 
training will 
clearly be in great 
demand. How- 
ever, there will 
also be demand for 
instruction in 
many other areas. 



The growing diversity of California's population will also 
create demands for instruction on a wide variety of topics. 
Basic education and literacy training will clearly be in great 
demand. However, there will also be demand for instruction in 
other areas: 

• Literacy and Basic Education. The demand for 
literacy training and adult basic education will be with 
us for many years to come. The key issue for these 
areas of instruction is how large the demand will 
become and whether it will be possible to balance our 
need for such programs with the demand for other types 
of instruction. 



• Older Adults. California and the Nation have aging 
populations. We will have progressively larger numbers 
of retirement age and "very old" senior citizens. This 
will recreate a need for programs dealing with topics 
such as transitions to retirement, post-retirement careers, 
health instruction, and fmancial planning. 

• Recurrent Vocational Training. Economic and labor 
market changes are hallmarks of our times. There will 
be constant demand for instruction in areas such as 
recurrent job training, mid-career job search strategies, 
and modular job skill training. 

• Parent and Family Care Training. The family has 
undergone and is undergoing radical changes. This 
requires the sharing of information and education about 
how to cany on family responsibilities within the 
increasingly complex context of work and a changing 
society. We are currently experiencing a "mini-baby 
boom" as the "baby boom" generation of the 1950's 
have children of their own. This same generation is also 
being confronted with the need to care for their aging 
parents. Obtaining knowledge and skills in parenting 
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and family issues will be an important concern for many 
Califomians. 

• Citizenship Training. The constant stream of 
immigration into California will produce a continuing 
demand for citizenship programs* Further, among our 
native horn there is a need for ever higher levels of civic 
competence as the demands of democracy become more 
complex. 

<» Special Populations. Special population groups such as 
the disabled and incarcerated are gpwing. In many 
cases, this will create a demand for instruction in areas 
such as transitions from instinitions to the community, 
use of enabling technology, and job search techniques 
for parolees* 

• Humanities and Arts. Despite elimination of public 
funding for courses in the areas of the humanities and 
ans, demand continues from many sources. Better 
acconimodations are needed between current funding 
restrictions and demand for such programs. Such 
programs do not deal with basic educational essentials. 
However, they have great importance to our common 
human needs for enrichment and inspiration. We must 
not fail to meet the demand for basic education. Nor 
can we turn our back on areas of study that involve us 
all in the appreciation and creation of culture. 

The future providers of adult education must balance many 
needs. In many cases tfiis will require tradeoffs and efforts to 
accomplish more with the resources at hand. For many, adult 
education will be the link that enables adults to build potentials 
and skills that were lost or foregone in prior years. These 
potentials may be job skills to become more productive and 
self-sufficient. They may be basic literacy to function as an 
equal in a free society. Or they may be the pursuit of learning 
that has inner value. All these goals are important, and plans 
must be made today to ensure that adult education can meet 
these goals tomorrow. 



Serving the "Forgotten Hair^ 



Emerging trends present compelling justification for 
creating a new balance of educational priorities. Since the 
1940's, the California educational agenda has been dominated 
by the goals of preparing youth through the K-12 system, and 
providing college and university educations to those demon- 
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strating the appropriate personal and acadeniic pre-requisites.2t 
But these commitnoents serve the needs of only half our 
society, half our economy and half our population. Approxi- 
mately half of our young peqple enter post-high school adult 
life with no plans to pursue a college or university education. 
Others, well mto adult years, for reasons of immigration or past 
educational shcMicomings, are in need of basic education. Still 
others, many with college educations, have the need to develop 
skills and knowledge in a variety of areas. 

The costs of ignoring this "forgotten hair are harsh. We 
cannot compete economically with half our population. Nor 
can we maintain a denx)cracy, combat crime and drug abuse, 
or build conunon interests if we do not share a connunon 
heritage of knowledge and skills. 

For our society to be the human and economic success that 
matches our American heritage, we must itfocus our 
educational priorities to provide the skills and knowledge to 
ensiJt that all our people are productive workers, informed 
citizens and successful individuals. Further, we must provide 
the programs and links which allow all adults to progress to 
higher educational attainment and the punuit of learning as 
self-enrichment. 



ERLC 



2* The Forgottin Half; Son^CoUege Youih inAmeriem, Commission on 'vork, Ftmily and Ciuzenship, WisKmgton, D C , 1988 
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Chapter 3 

TODAY'S PROGRAMS AND 
THEIR PERFORMANCE 

Despite reduced public fundin2, providers of adult education have 
been responsive to growing needs, However, the diversity of providers has 
created a vast array of programs that is not easily understood by adult 
learners and for which there are few reliable measurements of performance. 



C^alifomians can avail themselves of a vast array of adult 
education programs. These are provided by a range of 
institutions, including public schools, conununity colleges, 
universities, libraries, proprietary schools, training '^enters, 
businesses, and numerous community organizations. 

This federation of adult education is nationally respected 
for its scope, performance, and responsiveness to changing 
needs. Since the mid- 19th Century, adult schools and other 
providers have educated waves of inunigrants, played key roles 
in the emergency relief programs of the Great Depression (e.g. 
CCC and WPA), provided training for the mobilization effort 
during World War II, and responded to a myriad of state and 
local needs in recent decades. Despite the fact that adult 
education was cut severely during tfie post-Proposition 13 
adjustments of 1978, providers of aduh instruction have 
worked diligently to meet new and growing needs within our 
rapidly changing state. 

This chapter summarizes information on providers of adult 
education within California, reviews the performance of these 
programs, and ddscusses program responses necessary to meet 
the challenges of coming years.^ 



Education Providers Serving California 



This section will provide an overview of existing educa- 
tional services, then focus on the public programs provided by 
adult schools and community colleges. 



2' Thii chiplcr lumniinzei a background ptpcr nrepiired for the Aduli Educition Advisory Committee (See BtrT> Sieni, Tlu 
California AduU Education SysUm: Background Paper on the Response ojAduU Education Instiiutiont io the Needs of 
Calif omians, Reviied Ediuon, Picific Mwtigemem and Research Aisoaties, Sacnmento, February 2. 1989) 
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OVERVIEW OF PROVroERS 



There are a multitude of programs providing "non-credit" 
and *'non-degree related" instruction to California adults.^o 
These can be grouped into the categories of employer provided 
instruction, private schools, community-based organizations, 
voluntary and foundation supported education, and publicly 
funded adult education. 



Employer Provided Education and Training 



While much 
training is done 
through linkages 
with adult educa- 
tion providers, 
significant 
amounts are 
conducted directly 
by employers 
themselves. On 
the basis of varied 
estimates of 
national expendi- 
tures, the Calif- 
ornia business 
community spends 
some $6 billion 
annually to train 
its employees. 



Each year, California employers hire and train 
approximately 700,000 new workers, and retrain many others. 
All new employees, whether highly skilled or totally 
inexperienced, require some degree of workplace training - 
many require extensive training. While much of this training is 
done through linkages with adult education providers, 
significant amounts are conducted directly by employers 
themselves. There is little data available on the costs of this 
training. One conservative estimate based on a study of 
turnover costs suggests that the total annual cost to California 
employers is between $1.5-$3 billion (1988 dollars).^! If the 
costs of providing retraining and upgrading training for 
existing employees is added along with the cost of providing 
remedial skills, total employer expenditures for training and 
education are much higher. On the basis of varied estimates of 
national expenditures, the California business community 
spends some $6 billron annually to train its employees.^ 

Reports from individual firms dramatize the increasing cost 
of these expenditures. More than half of the Tortune 500" 
companies have become educators of the last reson. For exam- 
ple, Aetna Life Insurance Company spends $/50,000 annually 
to teach 500 employees reading, writing and arithmetic; and 
General Motors spends $170 million a year on job-related 
training - some 15 percent of which is remedial educarion.33 



30 Tlui chapter focusei on "non-credit" nd "non^grce rekiftd" educAtJonal profrvnt. For the moM ptit it doei nol addreii the 
large number of progruni provided to adulti for civdit or dgreei . 

31 lYd% figuie WM aaculated by multiplying the tvwige ooit of uiining an eniry-level replacement em^yee. SI .055 in 1979 
doUan. lime ihe number of new hires per year (Fred best, RtiiuimM Workwftiu !• Fft¥tRt Uyoffs: The Ecomomic mnd Social 
Impacts ofVaemploymtnilntiuamct Supperiad WoHt Skmriag, Temple Umvenity Fiess. Philadelphia. !9a8. pages !54-!65 ) 

32 lYit American Society for Triining and Development cites figures of $30 billion spent nationa]^' by business for form«l 
educauon and iraimng and another SioC billion on injormal training occurrmg on th^ Anthony damevale. "Human Capiu! Die 
Future for Pnvate Truning". Traimng amd Dipalopmimtjoarmt^ January 1982. page 43 

33 Chniune Gorman, ei. al.. "nie Literacy Gap". Time, December 19, 1988. pages 56-57 
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A 1985 study by the Camcgic Fdundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching found that coiprnte programs have acquired 
an academic legitimacy of their own and art frequently accred- 
ited by the same associations that endorse course woiic at 
conventional colleges.^ A vice-president of Digital Equip- 
ment OOTporation noted, America's business has become its 
own educational provider; it's a matter of survival."^ 



Proprietary Schools and Private Colleges 



Adult education is also offered by a variety of proprietary 
schools and private colleges. There are almost 3,500 
postsecondary institutions in California^ of which over 3,000 
are private. The great majority (roughly 85 percent) do not 
grant college degrees; however, many grant diplomas and 
certificates. These include proprietary occupational training 
schcols, religious institutions, hospitals, and other career- 
related institutions and programs.^ Available data indicate 
that California's postsecondary institutions have the second 
largest number of students after the public community 
colleges. 



Community Organizations 



Approximately 55,000 non-profit organizations arc 
registered as tax exempt with the Sute of California, and 
87,664, including many of the smaller non-profits, have tax 
exempt status with IRS. Many of these organizations do not 
have local governing boards, and arc therefore not recognized 
as true conunumty organizations by some national 
associations. These organizations can take the fonn of 
churches, health care, conununity service and ethnic heritage 
organizations that provide education for their members and the 
general public.^^ Some of these non-public organizations have 
an adult education mission that is similar to that of many 
public providers, particularly in the area of literacy. Some of 
the more prominent of these arc mentioned in the next section. 



34 NeU Eunch. Corpcfuu Classroom: ThM IjM^nsmg Butisuss. Ctmegie Foundtuon for the Advancnnent of Te«chin|. 

Pituburgh 

35 "Schooling for Survival". Time. Febiuiiy 1 1 . 1985, ptge 74. 

W Insmuuons under Section 943 1 0 of ihe Education Code are degree |rinting insikuuons The ramming pnvaie posuecondaiy 
msuiuuons do not grinl coUege degreet Information luppUed by CoancJ for Pnvaie Pomecondiry Educauonal Iniuiuuons 

37 Informauon suppbcd by the Independent Sector. ChtiiuWe Sialisucs Una. Washmgion, D C 
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Voluntary and Foundation Supported Education 



A number of 
volunteer organ- 
izations and 
literacy consor- 
tiums provide 
educational ser- 
vices to adults. 



A number of volunteer OTganizations and literacy 
consortiums provide educational services to adults. The most 
notable include: 

• California Literacy, Inc. The largest of the literacy- 
related community-based orcanizauons in the state is 
California Literacy, Inc. (CLl). CLI. which is affiliated 
with the national Laubach Literacy tutoring program, 
recruits and trains tutors and sells materials for use in 
one-on-one tutoring of adults. In 1985-86. 13.787 adult 
students were serv^ by CLI. and over 5000 tutors were 
trained.^ Although die organization was formed to 
serve non-literate native English speakers, the demand 
in California has been such that approximately 75 
percent of students served by CLI are ESL students. 

• Literacy Volunteers of America. Literacy Volunteers 
of America (LVA), is a national volunteer tutoring 
organization. Like the Laubach program, it has its own 
method for training tutors to work with adults in one-on- 
one situations. Since opening its California office in 
1986, LVA has grown from nine affiliated programs 
serving 400 students to 25 serving 4.500 students. LVA 
conducts programs in libraries, adult schools, refugee 
centers, churches, companies, community colleges, state 
universities, and other conununity organizations. 

There are two notable literacy initiatives that seek to 
integrate the services of more than one agency. The Alliance 
for Literacy was started in the mid-1980's as a joint effort 
among the State Depanment of Education. State Library and 
several volunteer groups. This effort seeks to coordinate 
efforts from literacy training providers. Project Literacy US. 
(PLUS) is another initiative tfiat publicizes literacy programs 
and provides literacy instruction via television. It is the 
creation of the Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB). the 
Public Broadcasting Service (PBS), and Capital 
Cities/American Broadcasting Company. Fifteen PLUS efforts 
have been organized in California since 1984. 



Donild Duon. Memll Varto. and Davis Campbell. LiUrocy im California: Needi, Servica mmdFrcipecU, Sacnmento. SRA 
Assoaatcs, July 1 987, p>ge 62, Conducted under a |nnt from the California Sute Department of Education. 

Infonnauon provided in memorandum by Literacy Volunteers of Amenta, Befkeley, California, January 1989 
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Higher Education 

California's system of higher education provides a wide 
amy of services to adults who return to traditional 
undergraduate and graduate programs* as well as a number of 
extension programs: 

• Public Universities. In addition to traditional 
programs* public universities offer a fair number of 
extension courses and other courses not taken for credit. 
For example* in 1986-87 the California State University 
System enrolled 34*000 students in noncredit continuing 
education courses*^ and the University of California 
system in 1985-86 enroUed 172*000.41 Almost all 
continuing and extension education is supported by user 
fees. 

While formal 
undergraduate and 
graduate pro- 
grams are not 
within the sphere 
of this plan, it is 
important to re- 
cognize that public 
universities are a 
major form of 
adult learning. 



A large share* if not most* adult instruction within 
California takes place through business and non-public 
organizations. Yet* California also has the nation *s largest 
public system for serving aduhs. 

Publicly Funded Adult Education 

For Fiscal Year 1989* almost $730 million of state and 
federal funds will be available for adult education in 
California. Adult schools will receive 51 percent of these 
funds. Community colleges will receive 15 percent. Regional 
Occupational Centers/Programs (ROC/P's) will receive 5 
percent. Job training programs will receive about 18 percent* 



• Private Colleges and Universities. Califonua has 209 
private colleges and universities that serve 
approximately 172*000 students at all levels 
undergraduate* graduate* and non-degree extension 
students). Many of these are continuing and extension 
education students who are not seeking a degree. 
Although most institutions keep statistics on such 
students* no data have been collected for a statewide 
total. 

While formal undergraduate and graduate programs are not 
within the sphere of this plan* it is important to recognize that 
public universities are a major form of adult learning. 



<0 Coniinumt Education SlaiisiieMlDigetl: Enrottmtm,FMcuttyMmdFummaMllt^omMliom,0(fi<xoiihtOiMn(x^ 
California Sute Univenity» Long Beach, May 1988 

41 Infonnauon provided by ChanceUof'i Office, Univeniiy of Califonua, Beiieley. January 1989 
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correctional agencies about 1 i percent; and the State Library 
and other providers 1 percent (See Exhibit S).^ 

ExIUbitS 

DISTRIBUTION OF CALIFORNU ADULT 
EDUCATION AND TRAINING FUNDS BY PROGRAM 



CaanniailyCoUitMlM 
5t.lgbnry*Otmn 1% 

JTPAPni|raaull% 
Enplyml 'I>aia| hod l« 
Dcfi. of Convctiam 7% 




AMSchooltSMl 



I M«ilABEProfnn2ft 
RCA 22ft 
GAIN 4ft 



Aypon i oMBcntt 72ft 



For Fiscal Year 
1989, almost $730 
million of state 
and federal funds 
will be available 
for adult education 
in California. 



Adult Education Allocations 
by Provider. FY 1989 



Adult School Allocations 
by Source, FY 1989 



Following are brief descriptions of publicly-funded adult 
education providers, which (aside from occasional fees for 
materials and registration) are essentially free of charge: 

• Adult Schools. Adult schools operate under the 
authority of local public school systems and receive 
more than 90 percent of their funding through state 
apportiomnents. Currentiy, 228 out of California's 338 
unified and high school districts operate state-funded 
aduk education programs in ten authorized areas of 
instruction ranging from basic and vocational skills to 
health and safety and programs for the substantially 
handicapped. All adults over 16 years age may partici- 
pate regardless of their level of educational attainment. 

• Community Colleges. Community Colleges, which are 
also linked to higher education as "feeder institutions", 
have an open admission policy that provides a wide 
array of credit and noncremt courses which do not lead 
to degrees. About 15 percent of course enrollment is for 
noncredit courses. Under delineation of function 
agreements with local school districts, community 
colleges may provide noncredit instruction in the same 
ten areas of instruction that are authorized for adult 
schools. Some 94 out of California's 106 community 
colleges in 66 out its 71 community college districts are 



^ Not included in these figurei art coniinuing education oourtet that aie provided by lUte coltegei «id univeniiiei and luppoited 
moitly by itudent feei and tuition. Also not included are educational pfogrami provided by public health, law mforoement, and 
tfiniponation agencies. Suffiaent time was not available to indude ineir acuvities in this ttpon. 
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approved to o^er noncredit instruction, but four-fifths of 
this instruction is generued by only 13 districts. 

• Redonal Occupational Canters and Programs 

(ROC/P*s). RC)C/P*s art state programs establisned to 
qualify individuals for immediate entry into 
employment and to optimize the use of equipment, 
faculQ^ and odier resources in providing centralized 
vocational training to high school students and adults. 
These programs are most conunonly established under 
the au^ices of Countv Offices of Education or Joint 
Powers Agreements between two or more school 
districts. Although the majority of trainees are high 
school students, tbs proportion of adults has been rising 
rapidly to a current level of 40 percent of all enrollees. 

• Prison and Correctional Education. Adult education 
is provided to i»isonen and parolees from a number of 
ccHxectional institutions. The California Department of 
Corrections (CDC) provides both academic and 
vocational education to help inmates - who are one-third 
non-English spsaking and primarily non-graduates from 
high school - improve their sodlls in order to function 
better while incarcerated and return to a useful life after 
release. All California Youth Audiority (CYA) 
institutions provide typical high school courses {e.g. 
academic, vocational, special and bilingual education) 
primarily to allow innmtes to complete high school 
diplomas or GED certificates. Finally, a few limited 
educational opponunities are provided through County 
Jails. Two line items in the State School Fund provide 
more than $2.5 million to nine school districts and tiute 
County Offices of Education. Although programs could 
be funded through the jairs general operating budget, 
most jails use their limited resources for other priorities. 

• California Conservation Corps. The California 
Conservation Corps (CCC) provides youth ages 18-23 
with oppormnities to acquire emp7 \able skills and 
contribute to the conservation of California's public 
lands through woric experience. At present there are 
approximately 2,100 Corps members enrolled. The 
CCC annual budget has remained at about $55 million 
over the last few years, of which roughly three percent is 
devoted to specific educational programs.^ 



43 Roslyn Ebni aid Kithieen Wtiriner. MtHifii C^cmim't AimU Eiue^Hm Nt^, SKnmento, Calif orma Poftieoondary 
Education Commituon. October 1988. pages 5-6. 

44 Include! (1) 5400,000 for education lervicei within General Fund operating expenies category and (2) an eitimate of the cot t of 
debvering 385,280 itudeni houn of initiuctioo, of which 80 peroeni were estimated to be noncredji. Since CCC hai no foimula to 
calculate the cost of providing this instniction, the formula to calculate adult education ADA wts used (i € , S2S student hours per 
ADA ai well as the current State reimburfemeni raic of SU370 per ADA). Hence, the formuli for calculating the mitnicuonal cosu 
is .8(385^80y525 • ($1,370) » $804,318. 
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Californians 
have more access 
to publiciy-funded 
adult education 
than citizens in 
most other states. 



• The JTPA Program. The Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) is a federally-funded program to provide 
employment and traimng services to disadvantaged 
youths and adults, older workers, and displaced workers. 
The Employment Development Department administers 
the program at the Sute level in accord with policy 
establish^ hy the State Job Training Coordinating 
Council (SJTCC). These protrams are operated at tiie 
local level by 51 Service Dehvery Areas (SDA^s) and 
Private Industry Councils (PlC^a). JTPA funds the 
usual types of classrocmi training that have been 
charactenstic of public employment and training 
programs over the last 20 years, such as basic educatim, 
GED preparation, vocational training, and career 
guidance and development Although no statistics are 
kept by the State on the number, types, and mix of 
training programs, it is roughly estimated that 
approximately <Hie-fourth of JTPA funds support basic 
skills and other forms of noncredit education.^ 

> Employment Training Panel. The Employment 
Training Panel (ETP) uses a 0.1 percent payroll tax to 
fiind companies to hire and train workers who are 
drawing unemployment insurance or retrain employees 
who are likely to lose their jobs because of obsolete 
skills. This program commonly contracts directly with 
employers, who provide training on«the-job or thru 
chosen contractors. Employers art paid for training 
cos^ at a jpre-arranged rate if trainees are employed and 
retained for 90 days after completion of training. 
Emphasis is placed on t rainin g only for existing job 
openings. Since 1983, ETP has trained and placed 
almost 50,000 people at costs averaging about $2«500 
per trainee. Approximately 50,000 additional trainees 
arc now in the -pipe-line". ETP spends about $55 
million each year to train about 20,000 workers. 

• Public and State Libraries. Local and state libraries 
provide a number of adult learning services. Since 1985 
the California State Library has received State funds to 
operate the California Literacv Campaign (CLC), which 
recently has been augmented by the new Families for 
Literacy Program. In 1987-88, the Library provided 
$4.5 nullion in grants, or approximately 38 percent of its 
local assistance allocation, to approximately 60 of the 
State's 169 public libraries to conduct local CLC 



45 mte assumpUofii are: (1) the flTA aUocatxm for FY 1989is S2715 mmion; (2) half ofth^ 
educationa) iinkages (514.5 million) will be ipent on icmedia) and noncredit educaiion; (3) 70 percent of ihe imaininf $166.5 million 
under Title HA is oblitated for training, half of that ii for cUiiroom training, and half again is for noncredit inttiuction; (4) half of the 
$19.9 million for ditnlaced woikert under Title HI is for cUsiroum training and half of that is for noncredit inttrucuon; and (5) one- 
third of the Sununer Youth Program fundi under Title D ($71 .6 tmlbon) is for remedi^ mstniction and nonciedit training 
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When combined 
with the tremen- 
dous amount of 
adult education 
and training 
provided by busin- 
ess arui other 
private organiza- 
tions, Caluornia 
mav justifiably be 
caued the Nation' s 
"Adult Education 
State". 



mograins. CLC attenq>ts to inovide literacy tndning to 
^aidcon" ilUtentes wIk> speak English as their primary 
language and are the hardest to reach. Local CLC 
programs eomloy a cmamunity-based apinoach in which 
they assess me levels of literacy and providers in the 
target neighbcntuoods and then design a program that 
fills a delivery system gap. CLC is prinuurily a one-to- 
one delivery system with a heavy reliance on trained 
volunteers. This is suggested by me Library's program 
statistics which show diat in 1987-88, some 8,300 
volunteer tuton served 9.700 adult kamers, and made 
6,100 referrals lo other agencies.^* Both state and local 
libraries also serve adult learning needs as reference and 
information centers, focal locations for group learning 
and seminars, and sources of special inforaiation sudi as 
tax regulations. 

Particularly because of its lane public adult school and 
community college programs, Califnnians have more access to 
publicly-fiinded adult education than citizens in noost odier 
states. When ambined with the tremendous amount of aduk 
education and training provided by business and other private 
organizations, California may justifiably be called the Nation's 
"Adult Education State". 



FOCUSING ON ADULT SCHOOLS AND 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Togedier the adult schools and community colleges provide 
about two-thirds <tf public adult and noncredit education (See 
Exhibit 8). Over the last decade their real expenditures for this 
type of instruction have decreased hy one-third, while per 
capita expenditures have declined by 46 percent. 

A significant factor of this decline in funding can be 
attributed to maximum enrollment growth fundable by the 
State. This is called a "cap on adult education provision" 
(CAP). This policy was initiated in 1978 as pan of the state 
"bail out" funds to replace local taxes lost as a resuh of 
Proposition 13. Under this policy, districts cannot obtain State 
funds for adult education for enrollment over a historically 
determined level and districts reporting less than maximum 
enrollment will have lower maximums in fumre years. It is 
generally agreed that the CAP under funds and limits funding 
for actual enrollment. For example, one study found that 62 
percent of state funded districts had enrolknents greater dian 



CuUfomia Slatt Ubrary Annual Special Sirritet frvftum SlaHslia. November 1988 
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Together the 
a4ult schools and 
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tion. Over the last 
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expenditures for 
this type of 
instruction have 
decreased by one- 
third, while per 
capita expendi- 
tures have declin- 
ed by 46 percent. 



Exhibit 9 

AVERAGE DAILY ATTENDANCE FOR NON- 
COLLEGE AND NON-CREDIT INSTRUCTION, 1978^ 




1971 1910 IN3 



\m IW7 tws 



A*..<<S(*oob 



Coa»ak]rCoUat« 



Source: Aduk SJioolf: Suie Depwtmcni of Educatioii. Local Atsuunce Buieau. 
Cominimuy CoUefc: f'itcal Servioet. Ch«iK«lk)rU OfHce. California CdBHnaiiiy CoUegcf. 

Exhibit 10 

TOTAL AND PER CAPITA EXPENDITURES FOR 
ADULT AND NONCREDIT EDUCATION, 1978-1988 



Y«tr: 


0««rU 
VtarfOM 

(MTt)! 








Mliri)ib 


1978 


17^45 


S304.119C 


$559,275 


$17.64 


$32.43 


1980 


17,765 


S250.156 


$383308 


$13.79 


$21.58 


1982 


19.004 


$236,478 


$307324 


$12.44 


$16 17 


1984 


19,732 


$233,100 


$273,290 


$11.81 


$13 85 


1986 


20^83 


$294,691 


$317,670 


$14.53 


$15.66 


1987 


20.869 


$322361 


$337,099 


$15.45 


$16.15 


1988 


21.184 


$368,556 


$368356 


$17.40 


$17.40 


Cumulative 


43»939 




•$190,719 




•$1S.03 


Chan^: 


(422J%) 




(344)%) 




(-463%) 



Mckooli mi9d emmmmmUv coikge nmcrHU §dmcMtiom, ntpecUvify, liKUuUng gtfifmlftuids, 
ffdtfml AdmM Bmtk EdmmUom fundi, mtU nimkmrumtnU. (b) A^imttd kf ike ftscml wear 
CNPdi(Pat0t/crilaigmmdhemtia¥mmtnipMnhmi4i. MO/lhumm^Ml, $149,005,000 
wm$ cpprofri^fnm Hate mi/nfm/ smtrcti, (Mpfrpximat^ly SIOIJ milUom wm$ 
mUooA^i to Ih0 pmbik ukocU nnd $4 7. 7 mUiion to the communUy eottege$). The nmainiitg 
$13$ miUiom wm istUmiod to Hmh comtjrom tocml tejrt i. 

Sourtt: Sute Department of Education. Budget Analysis, 1979, 1983*1988, 
Chancellor*! Office. Calif orma Community Colleges 
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Increased state 
and federal atten- 
tion to literacy, 
welfare reform, 
ana the assimi- 
lation of new 
immigrant popula- 
tions nas resulted 
in large shifts of 
adult education 
enrollments and 
ADA toward 
English-as-a- 
Second Language 
(ESL) and reme- 
dial basic skills 
programs. 



their CAP in 1984-85. While most districts had relatively 
minor unfunded enrollment, unfunded students for that year 
amounted to about 6 percent of total state ADA dollars <^ 

Since 1984 funding for and enrollment in adult education 
has increased. Specifically, average daily attendance (ADA) 
has increased by 11 percent (See Exhibit 9), total real 
expenditures have increased by 35 percent, and per capita 
expenditures are up 26 percent {Set Exhibit 10). 

Increases in adult education funding in the late 1980*s have 
been due to five factors: (1) the Immigration Reform and 
Control Act of 1986, which has quickly swelled the number of 
thos: seeking instruction in English and citizenship: (2) the 
Greater Avenues for Independence Program (GAIN), which 
helps welfare recipients obtain occupational skills leading to 
self-sufficiency; (j) growth funding to districts with excess 
demand for English-as-a-Second Language (ESL), (4) the 
Targeted Assistance PrDgram run through the State Office of 
Refugees, and (5) increases in state grants under the federal 
Adult Education Act. 

Together GAIN and IRCA currentW account for about 25 
percent of adult school programs (See Exhibit 8), and they are 
expected to swell ADA in the adult schools and community 
colleges by 137,0* >0, for an increase of 54 percent over the base 
program.^ It should be noted, however, that these 
augmentations are not expected to become part of the base 
program in subsequent years. However, they are expected to 
stimulate increased demand upon the system by introducing the 
availability and value of adult education to previously 
unexposed populations. 

Increased state and federal attention to literacy, welfare 
refomi, and the assimilation of new immigrant populations has 
resulted in large shifts of adult education enrollments and ADA 
toward Engli^-as-a-Second Language (ESL) and remedial 
basic skills programs. The increasing size of the older 
population has also influenced the distribution of programs. 
The growth in literacy programs and programs for older adults 
has come at the expense of vocational programs, which are 
more than one-third smaller in 1988 than they v tre only three 
years earlier (See Exhibit 11). 



47 Best, ''Review of Tmiung Dcbvcr' ind Fundm| Systems for GAIN Evaluation", ptper prepared for Manpower 
Development Research Corporation. Paoftc .Management and Research Assoaates, Sacramento. September 1986, pages 3 X5 

4S Budget Analysis 1988*89 Office of the Legislative Analyst, Sacramento 1988 
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Exhibit 11 

ADULT EDUCATION AVERAGE DAILY 
ATTENDANCE BY INSTRUCTIONAL AREA RANKED 
BY PERCENTAGE CHANGE, 1984-85 TO 1987-88 
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* Indudei Appramioeehip 

S^mrtt: Adult School ADA: Sute Depanmeni of Education Aduh Education; 
Community CoUeae ADA: ChanoeIkK*i Oflioe, Califoniu Commiiiity CoUegei, Educational 
Standaida and EvaiuatiOB Unit 

Gmmuniiy CoUcge ADA weit calculated for the California Poeiiecondary 
Educition Committion It9p0rt 0m Aimii aad NomerM EiuemiUm, October 1988 Theie 
calculnioni were made for 1985*1987 only. 



COORDINATION AND GOVERNANCE 



While there have been efforts to coordinate providers, it is 
difficuh to claim that California's array of adult education 
programs constitutes a "system", particularly from the 
perspective of the individual learner. There are tens of 
thousands of courses from which to choose and little 
consistency in the content of programs with the same or similar 
course titles. There is also a confusing array of providers, each 
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with their own eligibility and funding requirements. In the 
area of literacy alone, there are 1 100 providers.^^ 

What coordination there is generally is the result of federal 
mandates to involve interested parties in planning. The federal 
Adult Education Act requires outreach to impacted groups and 
review by various state boards and commissions. The Job 
Training Partnership Act requires interagency and multi-sector 
representation on a state coordinatins body and local Private 
Industry Councils. The Carl Perkins Vocational Education Act 
requires both state and local advisory councils with 
representation from several sectors. 

At the state level, Sections 8536 and 8537 of the California 
Education Code requires adult schools and community colleges 
to make "reasonable" efforts to reach mutual agreements. 
Although there are many agreements and excellent examples of 
cooperative ac ivities to provide service and limit duplication 
of courses, the degree of such coordination varies considerably 
across the state. In response to this situation, the California 
Postsecondary Education Commission has recommended 
mandated joint planning between these two institutions.^ 

Despite attempts by providers to sit on each other's 
conunittees and review plans, each system that serves adults 
(/.e. the adult schools, conrununity colleges, RCXVP's, Private 
Industry Councils, volunteer literacy organizations, university 
continuing education programs) continues to have its own 
operations for recruitment and intake, counseling and 
guidance, testing and evaluation, and program placement. 
Since individuals may benefit from the services of several of 
these organizations, particularly if they were effectively- 
sequenced or integrated with one another, the question is raised 
whether or not more might be done to make the overall 
"system" more comprehensible to the user. 



Response to the Need 



Adult schools provide most of the publicly funded adult 
education in California today. Although tfiis part of the State's 
adu't education system is smaller than it was a decade ago, it 
has grown faster than the State's population since the mid- 
1980's. The current expansion is due to immigration, welfare 
reform and increased federal commitment to combating 
illiteracy. 



49 lbid.,^it 38. 

^0 Elmiand Wamner.0f cU pagei 20*22 
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This section raises the question of the capabilities and 
readiness of the current public school adult education system to 
meet the demands of the 21st Century. The four concerns that 
will be addressed include: 

• Numbers Served and Numbers Requiring Service 

• Performance and Output 

Quality of Instruction and Accessibility 

• Need for Responsiveness and Productivity. 

Available data on these concerns will be summarized as 
background for development of planning goals. 

NUMBER SERVED VERSUS NUMBER 
REQUIRING SERVICE 

Although the Of the various forms of adult education, literacy is the only 

State's adult area having data with which to calculate the number served and 

education system the number requiring service. SRA Associates determined that 
is smaller than it in 1985-86, almost 1,100 literacy service providers served 
was a decade ago, about 880,000 adults. Approximately 596,000 were classified 
// has grown faster as "functionally illiterate" in that they were enrolled either in 
than the State s ESL (54%) or elementary basic skills (13%); the remainder 
population since wert; enrolled in secondary basic education (33%) and were 
the mid-1980' s. classified "at risk". Three-fourths of the functionally Uliterate 

enroUees were served by adult schools, 21 percent by 
community colleges and the remainder by libraries and 
community organizations.^^ 

The number of adults receiving literacy training is 
estimated to have grown to 657,0(X) in 1987, reflecting the 10 
percent growth in these programs in adult schools and 
community colleges. In 1986-87, then, some 657,000 
Califomians over 14 years old, out of a statewide total of 
3,075,0(X) or 21 percent, were served by adult literacy 
programs.^2 In this case, functional illiteracy was defined as 
having significant performance deficits on the NOMOS 
competency tests in five life skill areas.^^ 
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Donald Dixon, f/ at . Pf. rit, ptges 39-41. 
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^2 See Exhibit 13 for projections of the nimber expected to have performance deficienaet. It ihould be noted that this projecDon 
probably under-estimates the number of illiterates because of Cahforma's extremely high proportion of imnugrants and undocumenied 
persons in the population Also, the mimber served does rtol necessarily represent the number actually becoming literate, since no 
represenuDve dau exist on the number of students who become literate as a itsult of these programs 

The five competency areas were cultural, economic, health and safely, interpersonal and political-social An mdmdual was 
duenruned to have a nerformance defiat if their scores on both the mdividual and composite measures were more than one standard 
deviauon unit below ihe mean for the entire populauon on that measure (See Donald Dixon, tt oi op. cis. pages 23-33) 
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The number of Califomians over 14 with literacy 
deficiencies (as judged by performance deficits on the 
NOMOS test) is expected to grow from 3.1 to 4.2 million 
between 1987 and 2000, or by an average of almost 90,000 
persons, or almost 3 percent per year. Given a 3 percent 
annual growth in the level of educational services being 
provide^ and assuming that half of those receiving instruction;* 
each year attain functional literacy, California can expect to 
solve its literacy deficit problem by 1997 (See Exhibit 12). 

Of course, there are several factors that could diminish the 
likelihood of such an optimistic scenario. For txmsple, the 
literacy requirements of the workforce could increase 
substantially and therefore raise the threshold for an acceptable 
level of literacy. Or the quality of instruction might be lower 
than needed, resulting in longer periods of time to achieve 
functional literacy. Finally, the dropout factor was not 
assumed in the above calculation. If the dropout rate were SO 
percent, it would take twice as long as estimated to eliminate 
illiteracy among adults (i.e., until 2007). If the dropout rate 
were only one-third, the target year for such a societal 
milestone would be about 2004 (See Exhibit 12). 



Exhibit 12 

ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS RECEIVING 
LITERACY TRAINING COMPARED TO NUMBER 
REQUIRING LITERACY TRAINING, 1987 TO 1997 
(Numbers inOO0*s) 



Estimated Number 
by Category: 


1987: 


1989: 


1991 


1993: 


1995: 


1997: 


FunctuNMl Dbiereiei (No 
Trmining AMumed) 


3.075 


3^5 


3.435 


3.615 


3.795 


3.«^75 


Number Atuining 
Functional Competence 
(HaJfoniiOMSefved) 


328 


348 


370 


392 


416 


442 


FunctiOnaUv Dbtereie 
Population Leii 
Number Attaining 
Functional Competence 
(Plui 90.000 New 
nbteratei Per Year) 


2.747 


2.241 


2.692 


1.099 


459 


-231 



AggmmMtlmg: The above ettimatei aie based on the aitumptioni that (1) the number of 
•duhi reodviDg literacy lervioei alio growi by 3 percent per year. (2) one half of those served 
become functionally literMe each year they achieve functional litertcy over a two-year 
pchodX and (3) literacy lequifcmaou of the workforce were to remain constant; 

Smmw; Pkoiections <tf iOiiency calcul«ed with Census dau using estimatci provided in 
Donald Duon, Menill Varco and Davii CanpbeU. lUikmcy Cm^fomiM: NeHU, Servicet 
mmd FrotmicU, SRA Assoaatei. 1987. Number receiving literacy service! in 1986 were also 
estimated by Duon. «' a/, pagei 39-41 
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Combination of 
better performance 
and additional 
resources, say 
from a three 
percent to a six 
percent rate of 
growth per year, 
could solve the 
State's illiteracy 
problem in the 
next decade. 



Another way to estimate the number requiring service is to 
estimate the changing levels of educational attainment among 
Califomians. If we can assunw that less than high school 
completion is the equivalent of functicmal illiteracy ,S4 using the 
same type of "stock and flow*" analysis that was used when test 
scores sensed as the criterion, it can be estimated that 
acceptable levels of literacy could be achieved by 1998. This 
assumes the following: 

• The average educational attainment of Califomians 
over 25 years old will increase firo;n 12.5 years in 
1987, to 13.0 years in 2000 or by four percent. 

• The percent of individuals over 25 in the year 2000 
without a high school diploma will also decrease by 
four percent, that is from 21.1 percent to 20.3 
percent, or by 0,3 percent per year, 

• The California population of adults over 25 will 
increase from 16.5 million in 1987 to 20.4 million in 
2000, or roughly by 302,000 per year. 

• Starting with a total of 968,000 adults served in 1987, 
the number receiving ESL and elementary and 
secondary basic skills services will increase by three 
percent per year. 

• Half of these participants will achieve each year 
levels of literacy that are equivalent to those of the 
average high school graduate. 

As was true with the pitvious analysis, this optimistic 
scenario could be upset by poor instruction, high dropout rates, 
a devaluation of the high school diploma due to deteriorating 
quality of the K-12 system, and higher required levels of 
workplace literacy. Since any of these factors or a 
corrbination of them are possible if not probable, a combina- 
tion of better performance and additional resources, say from a 
three percent to a six percent rate of growth per year, could 
solve the State's illiteracy problem in the next decade. 



PERFORMANCE AND OUTPUT 



Public school adult education provides instruction in broad 
program areas which allow considerable flexibility in the types 
of courses offered. Over half of the instruction is literacy- 
related, and growth in die system in recent years has been due 
nx>stiy to the influx of Hispanics into English-as-a-Second 



Of coune. this u a very rough measuic. as discussed earber on page 10. 
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Language (ESL) courses. Although supplementary funding 
(through new immigration reform legislation) has helped meet 
the demand for ESU it has not been sufficient to prevent 
competition for resources anKmg groups which enroll in other 
program areas. 

One effect of the demand for tdult education increasing 
faster than the funding is that the delivery system has become 
nK>re productive. More attendance (ADA) is being generated 
per inflation-adjusted dollar spent (See Exhibits 4 and 5).» In 
the absence of program effectiveness data, however, it cannot 
be determined whether the generation of toort quantity is being 
achieved at the expense of quality. 



Remedial Education 



In the absence 
Program effect- 
iveness data, it 
cannot be determ- 
ined whether the 
generation of more 
quantity is being 
achieved at the 
expense of quality. 



Limited effectiveness data from the Comprehensive Adult 
Student Assessment System (CASAS) are available for some 
ESL and basic skills (ABE) programs that are supplemented 
with federal funds. CASAS provides three progressive tests 
which measure literacy and compuutional abilities in terms of 
"life skills" on a scale of 170 to 243 (215 representing 
minimum proficiency). Available data show that among the 2- 
5 percent of literacy students who take both the pre- and post- 
tests in reading, ESL students gain between 6.1 and 7.3 
CASAS scale points per year, while ABE students gain on the 
average between 5.7 and 7.0 points per year (See Exhibit 13). 
Productivity, as expressed by learning demonstrated per dollar 
spent {i.e., CASAS scale points per unit of cost has remained 
fairly constant, although it has been somewhat higher for ESL 
than ABE smdents (See Exhibit 13). 

Caution, however should be used in interpreting these data 
because (1) the population sampled may not be representative 
of the group which takes these courses; (2) no data are 
available for ESL and ABE programs in the 47 percent of the 
unified and high school districts which do not receive federal 
funds, and (3) sample size and selection procedures, as well as 
test administration techniques, are not uniform across programs 
(nor required as yet by the state).^ 



55 Aduli ichool ADA wai 15 perceni leii in IMS ihtn il was in 1978. wheieai iduh ichool (innabon-tdiuiicd) expcndimm are 28 
PCTcern mialler ihtn a decade ago See Barry Stem. Tkt Csiifnrmm AduU Education ^fhltm: Bsckgromta Fmper mm ike lt€$poH$* 
hfAduU EducMiiom InstUuUmt l# the Netds 0fCmi^omimm, Sacnmenio. Paofic Managcfneni and Reieaich Awocuiei. January 
1989. prepared for the Sute Dcpartmeni of Eduaoon. Exhibit 6 

56 In 1987 88. tome 8.303 ESL and ABE ftudenu completed both the CASAS pre- »d port lesli » We ikiUi; overall lome 1 M61 
itudenu in 1 312 cUiiroomi completed CASAS pre- and pott-teiu Some of thete itudenti took the life riuUi ten, while oihen look 
the bitemnt «nd computation teiu. Some who look the teiu icored the hiiening and compuution testi Several mxlenis were 
aAmnisiered ihe wixjng test for their ability level and hence loored either too high or too low for theu rtadinf scoiti to be included in 
the analysii 
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Other Programs 

Nc effectiveness measures ait mandated nor exist for non- 
literacy adult education programs, which constitute eight of the 
ten authorized areas of instruction. Programs for the 
Substantially Handicapped, however, are likely to have an 
instrument with which to measure life skills ^rsonal 
independence>, once an adapted version of the CASAS life 
skills test is fully piloted and implemented. Another initiative, 
the California Adult Learner Progress Test (CAL-PEP), is 
being developed by the State Libnuy. However, this test does 
not provide common measures among those who take it. 

Exhibit 13 

COST EFFECTIVENESS OF ESL AND ABE 
PROGRAMS FY 198S.FY 1988 



Category: 



19S4-85 1M5*8< 1986-S7 1987-88 



Er^ldi-tf-Sfcond Luiguaft (ESL): 

Number d EnnsUees 

Avertfe DaiJy Anenduice (ADA) 

Toul ukuii CASAS Re«dang 

Pit- md Poct-Tett 
Percent taluni CAS AS Reading 

Ten 

Avenge CASAS Score 

Improvement 
Average Unu Coit per ADA 

(525 Houn of InitnicDon) 
Ad;uiied Unit Coct I^r 

ADA (FY 19MdoUtn) 
CASAS Student Unh Coct (100 Houn 

Instniction, FY 1988 DoUan) 
CASAS Teit Point Gam Per S 1 .OOQb 

Aduft Bask EdHcatkM (ABC): 

Number of EnroUeei 

Average Daily Aaendance (ADA) 

Total Taking CASAS Readuig 

Pic- and Poit-Tett 
Percent Taking CASAS 

Reading Test 
Average CASAS Soore Improvement 
CASAS Student Umt Coct (100 Houn 

Initniction, FY 1988 DoUan) 
CASAS Ten Point Gain Per S 1 .000b 



420.966 
57.531 



408.105 
66.055 



432.441 

73312 



436375« 

73.979 



3.882 


4;zoi 


5.117 


7.210 


09 


1.0 


1.2 


17 


70 


61 


7.3 


6.8 


S1.071 


$1,160 


Sl.234 


$1,312 


Sl.215 


Si .266 


S1.301 


$1,312 


$231 


$241 


S247 


$249 


30.3 


253 


296 


273 


57.365 


49.988 


55.940 


61.127* 


8.828 


8.164 


8.''68 


9.581 


2^31 


2.470 


2.631 


1.093 


4.4 


4.9 


4.7 


1.9 


70 


60 


57 


60 


$231 


$241 


$247 


$249 


30.3 


24.9 


231 


241 



* Enrollment estimate bated on the ADA perccnuge increase from 1986-87 to 1987-88 
fc-nie productivity calculation fomiul. is: Average CASAS Improvement of Student 



(Adjusmtcnt Unit Coct/ADA) • (100/525) 



The formula assumes that (1) nudcntt taking the CASAS pit-«d pott-iest received an 
avcrar.e of 1(X) houn of mstiuction; (2) the actual unit cost of educttmg m ESL or Banc Skills 
ftudoit is the same as the averaie unit con for all auihoritad areas of instruction; and (3) the 
average cost of educating a student in the whole sute (m., average itinbuncmcnt/ADA) wat 
the same as the average cost in the diitricu which used CASAS. The latter assumption is more 
likely to hold tune in recent yean as the revenue limits per ADA acrou distncu havt: become 
moft equal lYie generalixability of the CASAS sample to all California ESL and ABE 
siudenu IS oonungent upon the repiescnutiveneii of the studenu and claitronni sampled 

SpMftt: CASAS achievement dau from Progreii Repoit 1987-88. unpubbshed paper. 
San Diego. CASAS. Oaober 24. 1988. page 44 
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QUALITY OF INSTRUCTION AND 
ACCESSIBILITY 



The system 
currently in placet 
though responsive 
to current needs, is 
unlikely to meet 
the demands of the 
21st Century. 



In California there is great variability in the quality and 
accessibility of adult education instruction. As alluded to 
earlier, quality is difTicult to assess because of inadequate 
measures of programs and performance. Programs are difficult 
to describe, let alone assess, since there are thousands of course 
titles overall (2.800 approved titles in vocational education 
alone), and courses with the same or similar titles frequently 
have great variations in the depth of training (or number of 
class hours) provided Although achievement measures exist 
in some areas {f.g. literacy), pmonnance is difficalt to assess 
in the absence of routine testing with reimsenutive samples. 
It is also difficult to assess the cost-effectiveness of programs 
when the costs reported are average costs for all programs, 
rather than specific costs of particular programs. 

^A^ile inadequate performance data have been collected to 
infer the level of quality, there is some evidence to suggest that 
some providers have problems of quality control. For example, 
different programs report problems with high dropout rates,^^ 
access to facilities, student-teacher ratios, safety, student access 
and attendance, and high staff turnover rates. 

There is also uneven geographic accessibility of adult 
education across the State. Several counties have no adult 
education program, and the majority of counties have less adult 
education funding than their share of the State population. 
Population, however, is a very crude measure of need; other 
factors which might be considered in distributing funds are 
income, education, employment status and level of English 
proficiency. 



NEED TO USE RESOURCES WELL 



California adult education has been responsive \o change. 
The system has helped the State respond to waves of 
immigration, war, and economic change. It has continually 
helped the less educated obtain skills to pursue jobs and a 
higher quality of life. Yet public funding and resources in 
constant dollars are almost one-third lower for adult education 
than they were in 1978. 



^7 For extmple. in 1987'g8iofiie 40 percent of 30.451 ESL indbuicsbUipertidpinu in 1.312 cUsiei left progrimi before 
complcuni 100 hours of iniiniction. induding 29 perccm who left before achievmi ihdr lUted progfim goili. However, ihii iin'i %o 
bad u the 60 pereeni of those retained in the mogrim achieved their goali (an aiiumpuon) md are added to the 12 Dcroeni of the 
leavers who laid they achieved their goals. The point ii that these fitures on program leavers are averages, yet are hich enough to 
tugtest great variability tn quality among programs See Fntgrtss Repcfi 1987^88, wipubbshed report submitted to Sute Dcpanmcm 
c^^ucation by CASAS. October 24. 198§ 
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The time has 
arrived to find new 
y^ays to make 
California adult 
education become 
more accessible, 
accountable, effec- 
tive and efficient. 
Available resourc- 
es, new technolo- 
gies and pressing 
needs pomt us 
towara new 
approaches for 
adult education. 



Need to Justify Funding 



UnfcMtunately, die system currently in place, though 
responsive to current needs, is unlilccly to meet the deniands of 
the 21st Century, particularly in an era of constrained financial 
resources. The very same groups traditionally served by adult 
education-the lesser educated, low income, limited English 
proficient, immigrant, substantially handicap^, older adult, 
and prison populations-are all growing faster tfi^n the general 
population and will demand many services in addition to 
education. Adult education will compete with pressures to 
provide resources to noeet other social needs such as health 
care, long term care of the elderly, child care, education for the 
young, housing, public transpcnrtation, public safety, waste 
disposal, and environmental preservation. 

In such a milieu, adult education, like any public service, 
needs nK>re quality and performance for the dollar. The 
number of new dollars in the system are unlikely to increase 
substantially. Funding increases, in turn, are likely to be 
contingent on performance. The public will want proof of a 
return on its investment. 



Need to Use Technology and Other Resources 



Technologies that are available today and breakthroughs 
thai are coming within the next decade will provide enormous 
opportunities for adult education and its participants. 

3y the year 2000, we can expect commonplace desk-top 
computers with the power and speed of mainframes. The 
concept of the integrated workstation, tying together video, 
audio, text, and computers is already a reality. Computers will 
be linked in a variety of ways. These linkages will permit user 
interaction to perform a specific task as well as user access to 
enormous amounts of information. This information will be 
accessible in vinually every form - pictorial, audio, or textual. 

Developments in artificial intelligence will permit cost* 
effective applications of sophisticated technology to education. 
These applications will be reliable and efficient, and will focus 
on specific problem domains. Expen systems, for example, 
will provide ceneral purpose software with "inference engines" 
to analyze infomiation such as student language deficiencies or 
provide advice in learning a vocational skill. A powerful 
feature of expert systems is that they can accept and process 
information which is less than certain and ask the user for 
neciled information when needed. 
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Additionally, promising developments are continuing in the 
areas of broadcast close-circuit TV and interactive videc/ discs. 
Rapidly emerging onnputing power and interface equipment 
will permit cost-effective and efTicient testing procedures 
which will appear customized to the student; iHit which retain 
high levels of objectivity, reliability and validity. Finally, 
these technologies will enable us to share resources and 
information with increasing ease and speed. 

In short, the technologies of the future will make it possible 
to provide adult education any time and at any place, and then 
to provide cost-effective means to ensure accountability, both 
to the student and to the public. 



Adult educators within California have perhaps their 
greatest opponunity in this half century to develop a system 
that is proactive, not only responsive. The groups that they 
serve most are the fastest growing; state legislation for adult 
education is about to be reauthorized; and a plan is about to be 
submitted for how to spend the system's largest portion of 
discretionary money, namely, funds from the federal Adult 
Basic Education Act. The time has arrived to find new ways to 
make California adult education become more accessible, 
accountable, effective and efficient Available resources, new 
technologies and pressing needs point us toward new 
approaches for adult education. 
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Chapter 4 

FOCUSING GOALS 

Review of trends and projections by providers and users of adult 
education resulted in goals to guide long-term planning. 



idvisory discussion, outreach and research have led to 
eighteen themes for planning an adult education system to 
meet the needs of coming decades (See Exhibit 14) » These 
themes can be clustered into four general goals: 

» Improving Access to Users 

• Improving Accountability 

• Improving Program Quality and Responsiveness 



Improving Planning and Coordination 



These goals provide guidelines for planning an adult 
education system that builds upon the strengths of the present 
while using the technologies and innovations of the future. 

Exhibit 14 
LONG-TERM PLANNING THEMES 



IMPROVE ACCESS TO USERS: 

• Increase User Access to Programs 

• Better Inform Users of Programs 

• Funding to Meet Demand for Services 

IMPROVE ACCOUNTABILITY: 

• Accountability Measures (Students and Providers) 
o Data System for AduH Education 

• Capacity for Program Evaluation and Review 

• Competency •Based Education 

• Program Quality Standards 

IMPROVE QUALITY AND RESPONSIVENESS: 

• Funding and Regulations that Encoura|[e Program 
Improvement, Responsiveness* Innovation and Alternatives 

• Resources for Program and Curriculum Development 

• Resources for Stair Development 

• Maintenance and Expansion of the Types of Instruction 

• Adequate Funding and Facilities 

IMPROVE PLANNING AND COORDINATION: 

• Coordination Among Providers and Cooperative Governance 

• Participation of Key Stakeholders 

• Capacity for Folky Setting Leaderf hip 

• Status as Equal Educational Partner 

• Community Service and Relevance 



58 "Guadcbncs for Sinicgic PUn", Memo Summinang Advisory Comnuuec Di$cu$$»on. PkiHc Manigcmcni and Research 
A^sooates. Sacramento, Jinuar>' 20. 1989 
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Improving Access to Users 



The delivery 
and availability of 
tomorrow's adult 
education will, in 
many cases, be as 
important as its 
content. 



The delivery a.id availability of iomonx>w's aduli 
education will, in many cases, be as imponant as its content. 

• Increase User Access to Programs. Alternative 
programs must be developed which increase the 
accessibiliw to learning opportunities. The ultimate 
goal shoulo be to develop a system of instructional 
opportunities that allows adults to undertake 
learning at any hour of the day or day of the year, at 
a number of different locations and settings ranging 
from commuter trains to classrooms, and through a 
variety of methods as varied as classrooms and 
inter-active learning technologies. 

• Better Inform Users of Programs. Prospective 
participants must not only have easy access to 
infomiation about available programs, but also 
infomiation which helps them understand which 
program best meets their needs. 

• Funding to Meet Demand for Services. The 

opportunity to attain basic skills, renew 
occupational qualifications and pursue other self- 
improvement should be available to all adults 
regardless of age, area of residence, or prior 
educational experience. 

These themes emphatically underscore the importance of 
finding ways to provide and deliver services that empower 
individuals with real opportunities to include education among 
the conflicting claims on adult time. 



Improving Accountability 



Accountability is a key theme for adult education, as is 
the case with most public and private endeavors of our limes. 
This means that programs should explicitly define what they 
intend to accomplish and document achievements with reliable, 
comparable and objective infomiation. For adult education, 
this should entail five specific goals: 

• Standards and Guidelines for Program Quality. 

Common yet flexible quality standards should be 
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developed for minimal design and implementation 
of programs, and guidelines developed for 
encouraging program excellence. T\,tst standards 
and guidelines should be used to detrinune 
eligibility for funding, and funding bonuses for 
exemplary program quality. 

• Accountability Measures. Standardized 
measurements should be developed to document 
accountability to students and society. These 
accountability measures should demonstraie ihe 
value of programs to students - most notably in 
terms of educational achievement Measures should 
also show the quality of inputs into educational 
programs and the results of programs. 

• Data System Tor Adult Education, bformation 
concerning the nature and performance of programs 
should be maintained in a comprehensive data 
system that can be easily accessed by both local and 
state users. 

• Capacity Tor Program Evaluation and Review. 

Capacity should be developed to conduct rigorous 
and objective evaluations of learner progress in 
adult education programs and review such 
evaluations in open policy forums. 

• Competency-Based Education. Educational 
programs should be driven by the need for students 
to demonstrate agreed upon competencies as a 
result of program participation. Programs which do 
not denK)nstrate expected competency attainment 
should be subject to review. 

These themes do not suggest that providers should not 
develop their own standards for excellence and accountability. 
However, they do underscore the need for documenting th^ 
delivery of base-line results and achievement of excellence as a 
condition of suppon from the California public and 
participating students. 



Accountability 
is a key theme for 
adult education, as 
is the case with 
most public and 
private endeavors 
of our times. 
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Changes are 
needed to allow 
and encourage 
local educational 
providers to be 
responsive to new 
needs and main- 
tain quality 
programs. 



Improving Program Quality and Responsiveness 



Vxhanges are needed to allow and encourage local 
educational providers to be responsive to new needs and 
maintain quality programs. 

• Funding and Regulations that Encourage 
Program Improvement, Responsiveness, 
Innovation and Alternatives. Funding and 
compliance regulations must be altered to 
encourage improved pcrfomiancc, increase 
responsiveness in terms of a program content and 
non-traditional delivery, flexible timing and 
delivery to learners {e.g. computer assisted 
instruction, television courses, learning circles, and 
classroom lecn res). 

Resources for Program and Curriculum 
Development. Orchestrated and state-of-the-an 
resources must be provided to assist local providers 
isolate and deliver the most appropriate 
instructional approaches. 

• Resources for Staff Development. Resources 
must be effectively marshalled to provide pre- 
scrvice and in-service staff training and professional 
development assistance to teachers, counselors, 
administrators and school board members in order 
to meet constantly changing learning needs. 

• Maintenance and Expansion of the Types of 
Instruction. The diversity of instructional areas 
must be maintained, and provisions must be 
developed which allow providers to provide 
programs in additional areas in accord with local 
needs. Most notably* efforts should be made to 
expand the authorized areas of instruction to include 
humanities and the arts. 

• Adequate Funding and Facilities. Funding and 
facilities must be equitably available across the 
state and adequate to provide quality programs to 
adult learners. 

This last group of themes stresses the importance of 
resources for innovation and effective communication of 
alternative solutions to the development and maintenance of 
program quality and responsiveness. 
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Improving Planning and Coordination 



The complexity 
of educational 
delivery systems, 
swiftness of social 
change, and scar- 
city of resources 
has intensified the 
need for better 
planning and 
coordination. 



The diversity of adult education needs, complexity of 
educational delivery systems, swiftness of social change, and 
scarcity of resources has intensified the need for better 
planning and coordination. Five themes should guide plans for 
adult education in the future: 

• Coordination Among Providers. The multitude of 
programs serving the educational needs of adults 
has created a ne«i for effective communication and 
coordination among providers to avoid unnecessary 
duplication, articulate the integration of progressive 
levels of training anx)ng programs, and pool 
resources where appropriate. 

• Status as Equal Educational Partner. Successful 
initiatives to combat California's skill gap and 
foster learning tc meet the challenges of tomorrow 
require that the education of adults be given equal 
priority and standing with K-12 and four-year 
college level educatioii systems, 

• Participation of Key Stakeholders. Rapid social 
change and the need to reconcile differing priorities 
require that businesses, user groups, and pertinent 
government agencies actively and regularly 
participate in the setting of policy and oversight of 
programs for adult education. 

• Capacity Tor Policy Setting and Leadership. 

Adult education must have 5ie forums, resources 
and decision making ability to develop proactive 
policy at both the local and state levels. 

• Community Service and Relevance. Programs 
should be context relevant so that they motivate 
learning by their relevance to the issues and 
concerns of individuals in specific communities. 

These themes envision a more cohesive and systematic way 
of developing and delivering educational programs to adults. 



All these themes constitute ambitious goals for adult 
education. They also represent essential goals, if we are to 
accomplish the level of adult learning that will be required for 
the future. Meeting these goals will likely require more 
resources, but it will also require use of new resources such as 
technology, and better use of existing resources. 
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Chapter 5 

AN IMAGE OF TOMORROW'S 
ADULT EDUCATION 

This plan proposes that adult education become an equal partner in 
the delivery of quality adult education to California through initiatives that 
better inform participants of educational opportunities, empower learners 
with the ability to find and choose learning opportunities which best meet 
their needs, and free educational providers to develop innovative 
alternatives for providing education through varied approaches. 



X^his plan proposes that education and training providers 
work cooperatively with each other, business and other 
stakeholders to make the education of adults a focal priority of 
our state. It envisions a system of adult learning that is an 
equal parmer, along with kindergarten through high school and 
higher education, in providing quality education to California. 

The plan, however, docs not propose the creation of a 
morolithic administrative structure that would inhibit 
innovation and responsiveness at the local level. Rather, it 
proposes that educational providers maintain their own mission 
and identity while participating in the development of an 
institutional infrastructure of consistent policy guidelines, 
performance measures, financial incentives and decision 
making mechanisms that use market mechanisms to allow 
learners and community stakeholders to build upon existing 
program successes. Tne long-term impact would be to 
improve the content and delivery of educational services to 
adults who wish to pursue learning through institutions other 
than four year colleges and universities. 

This chapter will outline an image of a proposed adult 
education system for the late 1990's. The chapter will have the 
following four sections: 

• What We Propose 

• How Will It Work? 

• Elaborating the Proposals 

• Can It Be Done? 

This chapter focuses on where adult education in California 
should be by the 21st century. It proposes the components of a 
future adult education system and explains the rationale for 
each component. A strategy for implementing this system over 
the coming years will be presented in the next chapter. 



The plan envi- 
sions a system of 
adult learning tnat 
is an equal 
partner, along 
with kindergarten 
through high 
school ana higher 
education, in 
providing quality 
education to 
California. 
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What We Propose 



Fourteen recommendations arc presented that together 
provide an inter-linked system for the delivery of education 
and training to adults (See Exhibit 15). 

Exhibit IS 
OUTLINE OF RECOMMENDATIONS 



IMPROVE ACCESS TO USERS: 

(1) Funding to Meet Today's Needs 

(2) Funding for Innovation and FerTormance 

(3) Community Adult Education Information Services 

(4) EduCardTM (Adult Education Access Card) 

(5) Linkage of Support Services to Increase Access 

IMPROVE ACCOUNTABILITY: 

(6) Procedures for Adjusting Instructional Priorities 

(7) Quality Standards and Performance Measures 

(8) Integrated Adult Education Data System 

IMPROVE QUALITY AND RESPONSIVENESS: 

(9) Program and Staff Development Support 

vlO) Teacher Certification Appropriate to Adult Education 

(11) Facilities for the Future 

(12) Special Grants to Test Program Innovations 

IMPROVE PLANNING AND COORDINATION: 

(13) Collaborative Planning 

(14) Adult Education Research and Planning Institute 



These recommendations have been developed with the 
intent of achieving multiple payoffs concerning the four goals 
of improving (1) access to users, (2) accountability, (3) 
program quality and responsiveness, and (4) planning and 
coordination (See Exhibit 16). 



How Will It Work? 



When integrated together, the founeen proposals put 
foreword by this plan will increase the access of adult 
education and training to users, whether they be individuals or 
employers. They will provide enhanced and updated resources 
to meet the educational demands of our state. They will also 
foster long-term excellence and responsiveness by 
empowering users as consumers in a market place of 
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educational opportunities. Finally, they will build coordination 
and productive specialization by streamlining the collection 
and use of educational data to serve both individuals and 
programs. 

Exhibit 16 

RECOMMENDATIONS AND THEIR IMPACTS 



Recommendation: 



Planning Criteria: 



ioUmr. 



Acoount- 



Quality* ACoovd- 



Funding to Meet Today's Needs . 

Funding Mechanisms that 
Provide Flexibility and 
Encourage Performance 

Community Adult Education 
Information Services 

EduCardL^ (Adult Education 
Access Card) 

Linkage of Support Services 

to Increase Access 

Procedun^s for Adjusting 
Instructional Priorities 

Quality Standards and 
Performance Measures 

Integrated Adult Education 
Data System 

Program and Staff Development 
Support 

Teacher Certification Appropriate 
to Adult Education 

Facilities for the Future 

Special Grants to Test 
Program Innovations 

Collaborative Planning 

Adult Education Research and 
Planning Institute 




Primaiy 
Impact 



Secondary 
Impact 



No Impact 
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When integrated 
together, the 
recommendations 
put foreword by 
this plan will 
increase the access 
of adult education 
and trainin2 of 
users, whf'ner 
they be in. ^ duals 
or employers. 
They will also 
foster long-term 
excellence and 
responsiveness by 
empowering users 
as consumers in a 
market place of 
educational 
opportunities. 



The most impon issue is how the proposed system will 
serve users in the year 1995. A general overview of how adult 
learners will benefit follows: 

Tomorrow*s adult education process begins with a 
l)Otential learner or group of learners (e.g. a business or 
public agency may aiso refer persons to pursue literacy, 
job skill or other types of learning). Individual learners 
go to a Community Adult Education Information 
Service Center, Upon arrival at the center, learners 
present rhtir EduCardm (Adult Education Access 
Card). This card is used to access individual 
educational records and program eligibility status fh)m 
an Integrated Data System, Existing educational 
records would provide information on the learner's skill 
attainment and educational needs in terms of standard 
Performance Measures used by all participating 
instructional providers as well as other assessment tools. 
If initial or fiuther assessment is needed, the learner can 
request further tests and counseling with resources 
available through the EduCard^, New assessment 
records and assessment costs are inte^'-actively entered 
into an Integrated Data System (See Exhibit 17). 

Once assessments determine the needs of the 
leamer, a combination of counseling and interactive 
information technology is used to provide an impartial 
overview of programs that meet the learner's needs. 
This will include information such as the educational 
objectives of the programs, cost to the individual 
participant (if any), duration and scheduling, location, 
special features, assessments of performance, 
satisfaction of prior participants, and certification status 
in accord with state and regional program Quality 
Standards. Once educational options are presented and 
discussed, the individual selects the program that best 
meets his or her learning goals. A quick check is made 
to insure that the program has an opening and the 
learner is referred to the program (See Exhibit 17). 

The learner "checks in ' with the program of choice 
(e.g, appears at locations, downloads through a modem 
^ inked to a home computer, rents a portable interactive 
instructional nxxiule, or meets a tutor). Upon "checking 
in", the learner submits his or her EduCardna, which is 
used like a credit card to begin a billing process for 
.services in accord with a system of funding policies and 
procedures designed to encourage program 
improvement, responsiveness, innovation and 



erJc 
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Exhibit 17 

HOW ADULT LEARNERS RECEIVE SERVICES 



r 





Individual 

Sclf-Rcfcrrcd 

Learners 




Learners Referred by 
Other Schools and 
Social Prognurns 





Leamen Referred 
by Employers 



ASSESSMENT OF EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 
Learners use Community Adult Education Infcnnation Service 
Center to Recall Existing Educational Achievement Records 
Electronically through His or Her EduCaid (Adult Education 
Access Card) and Obtains Further Assessment u Needed 
to Determine Learning Goals and Eligibility for Programs. 



REVIEW AND SELECT PROGRAM 
Learner uses Community Adult Education Information Service 
Center to Get Overview of Alternative Educational Programs 
and Selects Programs that Best Meet Individual Goals and 
Delivery Needs. 



PARTICIPATION IN PROGRAM 
Learners use EduCards (Adult Education Access Card) to 
Enroll in One or More Programs. 




Computer Inieraciive T.V. Courses 

Assisted Video 

Instructions 



Gassroom On-the-job 
Instruction Training 



Tutor 



Others 



COMPLETION AND PAYMENT FOR PROGRAM 
Learners Pay for Instruction with the EduCard (Adult 
Education Access Card) and Documentation of Participation is 
Entered into the Educational Records that are Accessible 
by the Card. 



J 
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alternatives. This system of Funding for Innovation 
and Performance allows varied instructional providers 
to charge pre-approved rates for alternative educational 
services provided under varied conditions and time 
frames. Depending on the type of educational service 
provided, the learner may or may not undertake a skill 
achievement test with standard Performance Measures 
at the end of the learning process. 

Upon completion of the program by learners, the 
prescribed cost for participation and test scores are 
entered into the Integrated Data System as a pre- 
requisite for fmal payment to the program and 
certification of skills for the individual. The system for 
Funding for Innovation and Performance would 
provide bonus payments for agreed upon excellence in 
skill achievement by participants. If no skill assessment 
test is taken by the learner, a pro-rated billing is charged 
to funding sources through the participant's EduCardm 
(See Exhibit 17). 

The above services are provided within the context 
of policies and program support services developed 
through Collaborative Planning carried out through key 
education providers, business and other stakeholders. 
Planning bodies composed of stakeholkdcrs recommend 
policies and procedures for adult education with the 
support of an Adult Education Research and Planning 
Institute. Prospective areas of responsibility for the 
council would be the above-mentioned Community 
Adult Education Information Service Centers, 
EduCardy^, Quality Standards and Performance 
Measures, Integrated Adult Education Data System, 
and Funding for Innovation and Performance. Other 
areas for collaborative planning will include 
Performance, Program and Staff Development 
Supports Cross-Agency Linkage of Support Services, 
Grants to Test Program Innovations, and Teacher 
Certification Appropriate to Adult Education. 

The above process and supporting components does not 
call for adjustments in the nature of existing educational 
programs. Rather, it proposes the cooperative implementation 
of broad policies through a partnership of stakeholders that will 
ultimately produce a more flexible, self-correcting and 
improvement-oriented network of providers responding to the 
needs of learners and commonly agreed upon standards of 
performance. 



ERLC 
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Elaborating the Proposals 



This section 
elaborates each of 
thefourteeri 
recommendations 
put forth by this 
plan. 



This section elaborates each of the fourteen recommenda- 
tions put forth by this plan. These recommendations arc 
presented within the context of the general planning goal to 
which they make the greatest contribution. As mentioned 
previously, these general goals are: 

• Improving Access to Users 

• Improving Accountability 

• Improving Program Quality and Responsiveness 
Improving Planning and Coordination 

However, it is emphasized that most proposals have been 
developed to provide multiple benefits and support many 
planning goals (See Exhibit 16). 

It is . also important to note that the following 
recommendations are policy proposals, not goals. Put 
differently, these recommendations are pragmatic institutional 
arrangements that enable individuals and organizations to 
achieve desired goals {e.g. flexible funding arrangements 
would free educational providers to schedule instruction in a 
variety of ways and fund non-traditional delivery methods such 
as television courses). 



INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE 
ACCESS TO USERS 



improving the access for adults to educational services is a 
critical objective of this plan. Con miiment must be made to 
aggressively respond to the learning needs of California's adult 
population. This will require funding. But funding is not the 
only answer. Ways must be found to better inform adult 
learners of the educational options available to them. Then 
ways must be found to provide a "cafeteria" of educational 
alternatives that allows learners to choose programs with the 
purpose, schedule, location and instructional approach which 
best meets individual needs. 

This plan docs not recommend specific program strategics 
to increase learner access such as open-cntry/opcn-cxit 
scheduling or use of specific educational technologies. Rather, 
it proposes a number of powerful initiatives to provide funds 
adequate to meet the demand for adult education, better inform 
adults of available educational opportunities, empower learners 
with the ability to choose and find options which best meet 
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their needs, and free educational providers to develop 
innovative approaches for providing quality education through 
varied deliveiy mechanisms. 

Five proposals are presented to enhance the access of adults 
to education. These include: Funding to Meet Today's 
Needs, Funding Mechanisms to Provide Flexibility and 
Encourage Performance, Community Adult Education 
Information Services, EduCard (Adult Education Access 
Card), and Cross-Agency Linkage of Support System. 



Funding to Meet Today's Needs 



Additional fund- 
ing is not the only 
answer to meeting 
the adult educa- 
tion needs of today 
and tomorrow. 
However, in- 
creased funding is 
a critical 
prerequisite to 
serving our mount- 
in 2 demand for 
adult learning 



Current funding levels are inadequate to provide services to 
all adults in need of education Approximately 3,5 million 
California adults need to improve their basic skills. One-sixth 
of our population has literacy deficiencies, one-fourth have 
educations inadequate to meet the requirements of tomorrow, 
and these groups arc growing faster than our populati^.. c« a 
whole. Despite a 24 percent growth in California's total 
population, adult schools and community colleges, which 
provide two-thirds of public adult education, served a 
reladvely constant 250,000 full-time equivalent students a year 
during the period between 1978 and 1988, Yet funding in 
inflation adjusted dollars is one-third less than it was in 1978. 
This translates to a 46 percent decline in pcr-capital 
expenditures per learner. The result has been that adults 
needing education have been unserved, and that quality of 
adult education has been jeopardized at a time when basic 
skills and educational upgrading is critical to the future of our 
economy and society. 

Despite pressing demand for services, adult education 
funds have been constrained in three ways. First, the dollars 
delivered for each ADA is half that of the Unified School 
District rate. Second, there is a state imposed funding "CAP" 
which limits the number of students that can be served with 
state funds. Third, adult education funding is not equally 
available to all geographical areas of this state. As a result of 
emergency adjustments made after Proposition 13, some 18 
counties representing 1,3 million people are not eligible to 
receive state funds for adult schools. 

Additional funding is not the only answer to meeting the 
adult education needs of today and tomorrow. However, 
increased funding is a critical prerequisite to serving our 
mounting demand for adult learning. 
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One of our most 
important 2oals is 
to make adult 
learning possible 
at any time within 
an environment 
suitable to each 
individual at a 
location that is 
easily accessible. 



RtcomiTMndation 1 
FUNDING TO MEET TODAY'S NEEDS 

State funds must be increased to meet pressing 
demand for adult education. Immediate action is needed 
to: 

■ Ensure educational quality by increasing the 
number of dollars generated per unit of ADA for 
adult education to two-thirds of that allowed for 
Unified and High School Districts. 

■ Provide services to more adults by regular five 
year adjustment of the enrollment CAP to better 
reflect the demand within local communities. 

■ Allow equal access across the state by removing 
restrictions that prohibit the creation of state 
funded adult schools in cases where documented 
need exists. 

These funding increases should be integrated with 
other recommendations designed to increase program 
responsive-ness and accessibility. 



Funding is critical to the development of needed skills and 
knowledge within our adult population. However, the way 
funds arc used is equally critical. The remaining 
recommendations propose new ways to ensure that money 
spent will enable individuals and our state to meet the 
educational needs of the future. 



Funding Mechanisms to Encourage Innovation 
and Performance 



New ways must be found to make learning opponunities 
available to adults. One of our most important goals is lo make 
adult learning possible at any time within an environment 
suitable to each individual at a location that is easily 
accessible. This requires the use of non-traditional 
instructional strategies and educational technologies. 

Funding mechanisms must be reassessed and adjusted so 
that they allow more diverse and flexible educational methods. 
Average Daily Attendance (ADA) is appropriate to classroom 
instruction when attendance is clearly related to educational 
achievement. However, technological changes and the need to 
increase learner access via non-traditional instructional 
strategies require the development of new funding mechanisms 
that allow providers more freedom for innovation. At the same 
time, the diversity of appiOaches likely to result from 
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innovation is will make documentation of skill improvement an 
increasingly important criteria for the funding of programs. 

We propose that adult education funding mechanisms be 
reviewed and adjusted to encourage program improvement, 
responsiveness to the diversity of educational clients, more 
innovation, and the development of alternative instructional 
methods. These polices and procedures should: 

• Allow funding for non-traditional educational 
methods and technologies that can be provided at 
any time and any place. 

• Increase responsiveness by empowering individuals 
to access funds and resources from different 
agencies and programs. 

• Allow and facilitate matching contributions from 
individuals, businesses, volunteer organizations, 
and community groups. 

• Provide bonus funding for excellence in terms of 
commonly agreed upon Performance Measurements 
and Program Quality Standards. 

• Reduce or eliminate disincentives to providing 
needed instruction that has higher cost. 

• Allocate funds fairly among different types of 
educational providers with regard to the constraints 
and regulations that each provider must satisfy. 

• Stabilize funding to p'-ovidcrs to support staff and 
program continuity. 

Most notably, funding should allow and in some cases 
encourage flexibility in the timing of learning and the 
provision of instruction in a wide range of settings {e.g. work 
sites, mobile learning centers. TV courses, modem-linked 
computer assisted instruction). 



Recommendation 2 
FUNDING FOR INNOVATION AND PERFORMANCE 

Adjust funding policies and mechanisms to allow and 
encourage any time, any place on-demand instruction 
through the following methods: 

" Use of instnjctional technologies {e.g. computer 
assisted instruction, TV courses, etc.). 

" Innovation and non-traditional educational 
methods {e.g. tutoring, on-the-job training, etc.). 

" Collaborative programs. 

■ Linkage of funding to performance. 
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We propose that 
Community Adult 
Education Inform- 
ation Senices be 
established as 
cross-agency 
facilities to ' 
provide indivi- 
duals with assess- 
ments of educa- 
tional needs and 
impartial informa- 
tion about all 
available learning 
opportunities. 



There arc no comprehensive models for the funding 
arrangements that will be needed in the future. The closest 
working model is the cross-agency matching and billing 
arrangements being developed by the State of Michigan as part 
of its Opportunity Card system. Some of the changes proposed 
abo e have been implemented on a partial basis. Job training 
conducted through the federal Job Training Partnership Act 
(JTPA) and the California Employment Training Panel (ETP) 
fund training on the basis of performance measured in terms of 
job placement. Missouri is exploring the "value-added" 
concept as another dimension of performance based funding. 
Inter-agency agreements and Joint-Powers Agreements have 
been made to pool and match funds at the state and local level 
However, the task of develq)ing an integrated funding policy 
that combines flexibility and accountability to serve learner 
needs has yet to be undertaken. 

Community Adult Education Information Services 



There is an urgent need to provide adult learners with 
comprehensive, impanial and easily accessible information 
about available educational opportunities and help learners 
choose programs that best meet their needs. Most communities 
have hundreds of excellent educational programs. But users of 
adult education, whether they be individuals or businesses, are 
common!' lost when they seek an overview of available 
programs and information about the quality of programs and 
how they serve specific needs. Further, many adult learners 
are frustrated because they do not recieve adequate 
assessments of their learning needs to help them choose among 
alternative programs. As a result, the value and ultimate 
performance of existing programs is being undercut by the 
inability of users to And the program that best suits their goals. 

We propose that Community Adult Education 
Information Services be established to provide individuals 
with assessments of their educational needs and impartial 
information about all available learning opportunities. This 
service would provide a clearinghouse that uses state-of-the-art 
information technology to access existing individual 
educational records and information about programs. These 
services would be located in a number of locations {e.g., 
libraries and counseling centers) as part of a cross-agency 
computer network. The primary functions of these services 
would be to: 

• Provide individuals with impartial information and 
guidance concerning the nature and quality of 
alternative educational programs. 
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• Publicize available educational opportunities and 
improve understanding and access to these 
programs. 

• Consolidate counseling and certification services 
into central locations for ease of access and cost- 
effectiveness (some counseling staff may remain at 
provider sites to provide ongoing services). 

• Provide standard assessments of educational needs 
and certification of demonstrated skills and 
knowledge (providers may still retain their own 
assessment and certification procedures). 

Provide **user friendly** resources to access 
information about programs (e,g, application of 
interactive computer systems with graphics, multi- 
lingual options and voice control to ease use). 

• Oeveiop and maintain cross-agency data concerning 
the participation trends, learning achievement of 
individual participants, and available openings in 
educational programs. 

Each service location would be counselor-supported, and 
provide all adults with the information needed to make 
intelligent choices about their educational activities. Effons 
would be madf to attract adults from all walks of life while 
providing special resources to ensure that educationally 
"disenfranchised" adults ari given the support required to make 
important educational decisions. 



Recommendation 3 
ADULT EDUCATION INFORMATION SERVICES 

Establish local centers linked to a "user friendly" 
computer network to provide individuals with: 

■ Impartial and comprehensive Information about 
the availability and quality of educational 
programs. 

" Assessments of individual educational needs 

" Assistance in choosing and enrolling in the 
program that best meets individual needs. 

" Linkage to a statewide computer network to facil- 
itate transfer of individual records to new 
locations. 

These services should be available through existing 
facilities such as libraries and school counseling centers. 



Additional benefits would also come from these services. 
First, use of such services should increase the quality of educa- 
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rional decisions, and thereby itduce provider expenses result- 
ing from course changes and drop-outs. Second, such facihries 
would nu an important gap by .elping the small businesses 
that create most new jobs, but are commonly unable to afford 
education and training proErams, to achieve easy access to 
educational services suitable to each individual employee. 
Finally, the computer netwcwt used to provide these services 
could serve as an information hub to enhance the recruitment 
of targeted learner groups. For example, neighborhood 
outreach workers equipp^ with modem-linked laptop 
computers or TV-linked interactive terminals might canvas 
neighborhoods to provide assessment and counseling services. 

Components of the Community Adult Education 
Information Services already exist. However, the full range of 
services envisioned in this proposal have not yet been com- 
bined. In Florida, for example, legislation has created experi- 
mental "literacy centers** at tour ccmununity colleges and adult 
schools. They provide intensive outreach and recruitment, 
multi-media publicity campaigns, and free instructional 
materials to both tutors and students. All these centers are 
prohibited from providing direct instruction. Along a similar 
line, a number of community Educational Brokering Cente/s 
were established in New York, Florida and other states during 
the 1970*s to provide information and guidance about a broad 
range of adult and continuing education opportunities. 

• 

EduCardn« (Adult Education Access Card) 



The same technology that enables airlines to schedule 
flights, and credit cards to charge clients for purchases from 
unlimited vendors, should be applied to the development of an 
EduCardm (Adult Education Access Card). This card would 
be progressively issued to all adults. It would use state-of-the- 
art information technology to efficiently establish the 
eligibility of adult learners for educational programs provided 
through different agencies and funding sources. It would also 
facilitate the storage and access of individu;il educational 
records, serve as a **walking diploma** capable cf documenting 
qualifications for employment and further education, provide a 
common denominator for collecting cross-agency data on 
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program participation and performance, and dramatize the 
availability of education and training to all adults. 

Protection of personal privacy will be a major objective of 
the EduCardru system through devices such as: 

• Unique individual identification number to allow each 
card holder to control access to personal information. 

^ Optional access codes known only to the individual, or 
use of voice or thumb print recognition technology to 
guarantee personal control over access. 

These safeguards would prevent the electronic information 
files linked to each individual from being accessed without the 
card holder's permission. 



Recommendation 4 
EDUCARD^ (ADULT EDUCATION ACCESS CARD) 

Adults should be issued a credit card*like device 
which uses local and statewide computers in order to: 

" Empower individuals as educational consuiners to 
access all available educational opportunities. 

" Facilitate access and store individual educational 
records (e.g. assessment test scores, 

certifications, etc.). 

" Reduce duplication of nctining and assessment. 

" Ease process of detennining individual eligibility 
for programs. 

" Use a common format to report 'ndividual 
educational records from multiple programs. 

■ Provide an efficiem means of matching private 
donations with public education funds. 

The EduCard^ would also dramatize the availability of 
educational services and facilitate storage and access or 
individual educational records. 



To date, the most advanced application of this concept is 
the Michigan Opportunity Card. Trial use of this card began 
in 1988. It provides adults with an entitlenient to a variety of 
educational and counseling services. Driving eoals behind this 
caro were to dramatize the availability of education and 
training services to adults* and to empower individuals as 
educational consumen capabi of exenmg market forces on 
the development and delivery of education and training.^' 



59 Thf AfiehigOB Hitman lfi¥ettmem FundmtU tkt Michigan OppofiutUty Cari, OfTic* of the Governor. Suic of M)chi|M, 

Ianuar>- 1988 
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TheEduCard^ 
has promising 
potentials to 
provide a central 
mechanism around 
which education, 
business, commu- 
nities and individ- 
uals might pool 
their resources for 
the greater 
common good. 



The EduCardiu concept also has promising potentials 
bcyoTid the phniary purposes described above. Most notably it 
provides a central mechanism around which education, 
business, communities and individuals might pool their 
resources for the greater common good. Through such a card, 
the multitude of existing education and training sectors could 
begin a process of coc^nating pro^m elements, rational- 
izing funding equity, and streamlinmg funding procedures. 
The card concept also opens exciting possibilities for creative 
resource matching arrangements. Fdr example, a business 
consortia could provide half the funds for the first 300 quali- 
fied individuals to enroll in an area of training that is a local 
priority. Similariy, special policies might be develq)ed to 
provide educational loans to individuals who contribute a share 
of s]>ecial training costs. Finally, the card could also provide a 
mechanism to reduce the paperwork of teachers and- assist 
educational providers to more efficiently receive funding. 



Linkage of Support Services 
to Increass Access 



Even the most flexible and innovative programs may not be 
accessible to some adults without support services such as 
child care, transportation and medical support. 

We propose that enhanced effons be made to orchestrate 
cross-agency suppon services that are a necessary pre-requisite 
for educational participation. The ultimate Eoal of this effon 
should build entitlements to such support for eligible adults 
into the previously proposed EduCardm (Adult Education 
Accsss Card). 



Recommtndation 5 
LINKAGE OF SUPPORT SERVICES 
TO INCREASE ACCESS 

Establish cross-agency policies and procedures to 
provide support services to learners: . 

" Document the requirements for using support 
services (e.g. child care, transportation, etc.). 

■ Fadiitate individual access to support services. 

These services should use the proposed EduCard^ 
lu enhance accessibility to individuals. 
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Theit is precedence for linking support services to 
educational participation. The Job TnUning Partnership Act 
(JTPA) provided transportation and other allowances to 
participants. Most recently, the California Greater Avenues 
for Independence (GAIN) welfare reform program is required 
to provide child care and medical insurance to participants 
under-taking training to get off welfare. 

INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

This plan proposes a contract with the taxpayers of 
California. Educational programs serving adults must do better 
to combat our state's skill gap and encourage life-long learning 
to maintain our quality of life. To do this, educational 
providers must have more flexibility and more resources. The 
fma: pan of this contract is that these same providers must be 
more accountable to students and taxpayers for both the types 
and quality of educational services. This requires three 
initiatives. First, there must be more effective Procedures for 
A4iusting Instructional Priorities. Second, there must be 
commonly agreed upon program Quality Standards and 
standard Performance Measures which can document prog'^ 
performance. Third, there is a need for an Integrated Adult 
Education Data-System that allows students, educators and 
policy makers to assess thi* programs they use and fund. 

Procedures of Adjusting Instructional Priorities 

The types of instruction offered to adults must be 
responsive to the needs of the state, local communities, and 
individuals. This means that the areas of instruction must be 
periodically reviewed and adjusted at both the state and local 
level. 

In large measure, this is now being accomplished as local 
educational providers respond to changes within their own 
communities. However, the flexibility of California adult 
schools and non-credit community college programs are 
restricted b^ state law to ten authorized areas of instruction 
(See Exhibit 11). While there is general acceptance of these 
"authorized areas**, there is ongoing debate over both the 
priority and content of these areas. Some believe that basic 
skills instruction is an urgent priority and feel that other areas 
of instruction should take second place. Others feel that adult 
education must provide comprehensive learning opportunities, 
and that the "Existing ten areas of instruction should be 
preserved and expanded to include areas such as the humanities 
and civic forums. Criss-crossing these points of view are 
complexities arising from the tremendous diversity of regional 
needs and the difficulties of setting instructional areas and 
priorities that can be applied across the state. 
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In the background to this debate is the reality that aduh 
schools and community college non*CTcdit programs arc 
currently dominated by basic skills instruction. Statewide data 
shows that over half of all instructional hours are in basic skills 
and English-as-a second language, and that the proportion of 
hours going to these areas is increasing. 

Despite disagreements over' instructional content, there is a 
common belief that the content and priority of the existing 
areas of authorized instruction must be periodically reviewed 
and adjusted to meet changing needs. Further, there is agree- 
ment that this appraisal should involve key stakeholden, re- 
flect both state and local needs, and be based upon quality data. 

We therefore propose that the State Department of 
Education retain the existing areas of authorized instruction, 
but initiate regular participative and fact-based reassessment of 
instructional priorities. This review should focus on the 
development of state policies on instructional areas which 
balance state and local priorities, allow local discretion for 
meeting community and individual needs, and minimize 
disruptions that result from alterations of state priorities. 



Recommendation 6 
PROCEDURES FOR ADJUSTING 
INSTRUCTIONAL PRIORITIES 

Established procedures for periodic review and 
adjustment of authorized areas adutt instruction. These 
procedures should: 

■ Involve state and local stakeholders (e.g. 
learners, educators, business). 

■ Reflect data-based analysis. 

■ Develop options for providing programs outside of 
the existing ten areas of authorized instruction. 

■ Encouraging providers to meet statewide 
priorities. 

■ Assist providers assess local needs. 

These procedures should also ensure providers with 
transition time to adjust to changes in instructional areas. 



Periodic review and adjustment of authorized instructional 
areas and the priority we give them should become a 
partnership process between state and local policy makers. An 
ultimate goal of this process should be to inform the 
development of state priorities with local information, and 
conversely to guide local policy making with concerns that 
impact our entire state. 
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Quality Standards 
and Performance Measures 



Quality standards are needed to specify a commonly 
defined and agreed upon criteria for establishing program 
certification to receive funding and license to operate as an 
educational institution. They are also needed as a basis for 
awarding incentive grants and bonus funds for excellence. 

Ultimately, quality standards and accountabihty must be 
defined as measurable goals and conditions. If there are no 
standard measures of program success or failure, there is no 
common and acceptable way to document pcrforaiance. With- 
out such documentation, accountability is at best an arbitrary 
assessment based on claims rather than proof of performance. 



Performance Measures should provide ways of document- 
ing success in meeting quality standards. These measurements 
should assess individual and provider performance. 

Individual measurements should address the following: 

• Scores from standard or criterion-referenced tests of 
basic education {e.g. literacy, computation) and 
special topics (e.g. history, chemistry, typing). 

• Mcasui^ment crosswalks that allow translation of 
standard scores to other tests and measures. 

• Other criteria and documentation that can be used to 
ccnify skill levels {e.g. experience; products). 

• Consistent measures to assess both the educational 
needs and achievements of individuals. 



Ultimately, 
quality standards 
and accountability 
must be defined as 
measurable goals 
and conditions. If 
there are no stan- 
dard measures of 
program success 
or failure, there is 
no common and 
acceptable way to 
document 
performance. 



This plan proposes development of Quality Standards and 
Performance Measures to guide the development of programs 
and measure their success. Both these guidelines and measures 
are to be developed and adjusted through a broad-based 
panicipatory process .by the proposed Adult Education 
Research and Planning Institute in accord with procedures 
proposed for Collaborative Planning. 



The Program Quality Standards are to be applicable to 
varied instructional conditions and methods {e.g. classroom 
settings, open-enuy/open-cxit, computer assisted instruction). 
They will provide minimum standards for certifying educa- 
tional providers and provide guidelines for funding incentives. 
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Educational provider performance measures should address 
the following: 

• Aggregate student achievement tests. 

• Amount of student skill improvement as measured 
by accurate and representative pre- and post-tests 
(with some attention to obtaining data on learners 
who leave before completing programs). 

• Measures of educational inputs {e,g, facilities. stafO. 

• Productivity measured by student achievement per 
dollar. 

• Benefits to students after completing programs ie.g. 
employment, earnings, satisfaction as determined 
by follow-up surveys). 

Ultimately, these measurements should produce data that 
can be stored and accessed through the proposed Integrated 
Adult Education Data System. 



Recommendation 7 
QUALITY STANDARDS AND PERFORMANCE 
MEASURES 

OeveiDp, with local participation. Program Quality 
Stendards and Performance Measures that are 
appropriate to adult learning. 

Program Quality Standards should: 

■ Applicability to varied methods of adult education 
{e.g. tutoring, class instruction. TV courses, etc.). 

■ Provide minimum standards for certifying 
programs for funding and legal status as 
educational providers. 

■ Establish guidelines for excellence and criteria for 
funding incentives {e.g. quality standards, quality 
Indicators and quality trameworks). 

Performance Measures should: 

■ Provide standard assessment of the educational 
performance of Individuals and providers. 

■ Emphasize outcomes and skill Improvement 
rather than inputs and processes. 

■ Measure performance for a variety of educational 
endeavors and approaches. 

These measures should not necessarily replace exist- 
ing standards and measures, but provide a common 
standard that can be used by all providers. 
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It should be emphasized that we do not propose monolithic 
and inflexible guidelines and performance measures. The 
intent here is to establish a "baseline" or core set of measures 
that will provide a common means of viewing performance 
among many different types of programs. All participating 
educational providers will retain their discretion to develop and 
utilize their own measurers as they deem necessary. Similarly, 
commonly agreed upon measures should be subject to open 
and regular review. 

There are many established systems of quality standards 
and performance measures. These must be reviewed, screened 
and adopted where appropriate. Development of standards and 
measures might be prioritized by instructional area (e.g., ESL 
programs, ABE and GED programs, vocational programs, 
etc.;. 



Integrated Adult Education Data System 



Quality Stan- 
dards and 
Performance 
Measures are 
largely useless 
unless they can be 
consistently stored 
and accessed for 
review and 
analysis. 



Quality Standards and Performance Measures are largely 
useless unless they can be consistently stored and accessed for 
review and analysis. The capacity to demonstrate the perfor- 
mance of varied adult education programs to businesses, 
students, and taxpayers requires an integrated data system 
capable of dealing with cross-agency data. 

This Adult Education Data System should provide a means 
of entering, retrieving and analyzing data that is accessible to 
both individuals, local providers of education and state 
agencies. Data to be stored might include student records, 
student and program performance data, program participation 
and descriptive data, and fiscal data. Specific objectives of this 
system should be to: 

• Provide a system to simplify and reduce teacher and 
local administrative workloads for production and 
delivery of compliance data. 

• Allow consistent coding or translation of data 
across provider sectors for comparison and 
comprehensive planning. 

• Ensure that data is valuable and usable by local 
educational providers by providing user friendly 
entry and recall mechanisms that make data readily 
accessible to local as well as state users. 

• Provide learners and educators with access to 
com^ uted assisted instruction and counseling 
resources. 
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• Facilitate computer network arrangements to 
transfer of individual records dealing with need 
assessments, program participation and eligibility, 
achievement and certification. 

• Protect the personal privacy of individuals whose 
records art transferred by the system. 

• Provide a mechanism for pn Jucing routine 
longitudinal studies of student participation among 
programs dver time and samples for post-tiaining 
follow-up surveys. 

This data system would be integrated with other rec- 
ommendations put forth by this plan. 



Recommendation 8 
INTEGRATED ADULT EDUCATION DATA SYSTEM 

Develop a data system to facilitate cross-agency 
planning, counseling and accountability: 

■ Help program staff with access to program 
Information that is comparable across agencies. 

■ Modernize routine student in-take and processing 
to ease the tasks of record keeping. 

■ Generate comprehensive data on program 
participation, student characteristics, and 
educational achievement. 

" Meet compliance needs by consolidatina samples 
of student data stripped of identifying information. 

High priority should be placed on ensuring that this 
data system meet both local and state needs. 



Data systems such as the one proposed in this plan have 
been developed for a number of purposes. The State of 
Michigan is now in the process of constructing such a system.^ 
Data crosswalks developed by the National Occupational 
Infonr'ition Coordinating Committee (NOICC) and its state 
affiliates ^low processing and analysis of cross*agency data. 
Finally, school districts and educational testing organizations 
have models for the processing and use of enrollment and 
student test data. 



^ Countdown 2000: Miehigon*t Aeu^n Plan for a CompHiUvt Workforce, Governor's Ctbine! Council on Human Investment. 
Adult Liiency Tt$k Force, Sute of Michi^tn. Mirch 1988, page 32 
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The increased flexibility needed to serve the educational 
needs of tomorrow's adults must also be matched with 
increased accountability for perfonnance. But the goal of 
improved performance is the responsibility of both the state 
and local providers. Partnership efforts art necessary to 
improve program quality and responsiveness. 



INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE QUALITY 
AND RESPONSIVENEI^S 



All enterprises must continually develop people and make 
investments to avoid obsolescence a()d proactively face the 
future. This plan proposes to build on the strong base of 
technical support provided by California adult education 
agencies." Given the significant changes in the delivery 
system that are proposed by this plan, we recommend 
initiatives in the areas of Program and Stqff Development 
Support, Teacher Certification Appropriate to Adult 
Education, Facilities for the Future, and Special Grants to 
Test Program Innovations. 



Program and Staff Development Support 



A more systematic and comprehensive effon is needed to 
provide program and staff development support. The teacher 
of the future will need better curricula, knowledge of modem 
instructional methods and educational technologies, sensitivity 
to individuals from different ethnic and cultural backgrounds, 
understanding of evaluation, and feedback on his or her own 
performance. In addition, ways must be found to attract and 
retain the best teachers in the profession. If the current attrition 
of one-third of adult school teachers continues unabated, adult 
education will have difficulty in meeting quality needs of the 
future. Finally, ways must be found to train and assist new 
teachers who must "tool-up" rapidly for swiftly changing adult 
education programs or fill vacancies resulting from high 
turnover rates. 

This plafi proposes a vigorous State-led effort to provide 
technical assistance and program support to teachers, 
administrators and counselors. Top curriculum expens, 
including those from local districts who might take sabbaticals 
from their districts to work with the State, would develop 
curricula that are tailored to the needs of individual learning 
styles and cultural backgrounds and that will help teachers 



^1 These a|enaei hive continutUy provided luff tmning. lechnical auifUncc, oonfeiencei. «id generil pfofram lupport to the 
field In iddiuon to the above, the Stale Department of Educauon has used lU federal nssourcei to develop an instntcuonal 
management and measurement lyitem that employs competency -based miuuctaonal methods and thousands of test items to certify 
competence ui specific life ikiUi- 



This plan pro- 
poses a vigorous 
State-led effort to 
provide technical 
assistance and 
program support 
to teachers, 
administrators and 
counselors. 
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harness the technologies and learning resources of the future. 
Technical assistance and dissemination will be provided to 
h^^p teachers use these curricula and assess student learning 
using their own and standard perfonnance nieasures. State*of- 
the art technology will be used to provide a computerized 
cleat inehouse and expen system software to provide teachers 
and acmiinistratOTS with easy access to iniormation about 
model programs, educational advisors, teachinf; resources, and 
instructional techniques appropriate to diverse situations. 

Curriculum development services should include: 

• Selection and use of instructional technology. 

• Dissemination of model curriculum and context 
relevant instructional techniques. 

• Integration of instruction with Standard 
Performance Measures. 

• Incorporation of qualitative ^oals such as 
enhancement of student motivation and self-esteem. 

Staff development should include pre and in-service 
programs dealing with: 

• Preparation of educator to use alternative 
instructional methods and educational technologies. 

« Preparation of educators to deal with students of 
different cultures and backgrounds. 

• Preparation of educators to interact effectively with 
business and other community agencies to orches- 
trate learning resources to meet multiple needs. 

• Clearinghouse and technical assistance services. 

• Development of common professional terms and 
concepts. 

• Assistance in using computers to retrieve and 
disseminate information about model programs and 
techniques cross*referenced by related problems. 

• Resources to assist new teachers rapidly gain 
needed skills. 

Program review and planning services should include: 

• Preparation of**Adult Education Report Cards** for • 
the Superintendent, Governor and Legislature. 

• Collection and analysis of data on local state 
program performance and costs. 

• Assessment and certification of teachers. 
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Adult education, 
like any pro- 
fession, must have 
a teacher certifica- 
tion system, but it 
should be appro- 
priate to the 
requirements of 
teaching adults. 



The delivery system for these services woulc* incorporate a 
feedback system to help teachers and administrators find out 
what is working in their district, and to help state officials 
monitor overall performance. 



ReeomnMndfitlon 9 
PROGRAM AND STAFF DEVELOPMENT SUPPORT 

Sustain and modernize state*administered services to 
assist instructors and local providers in cuniculum 
development, staff training, and^program review. These 
sen^ices should provide: 

* Workshops, conferences, newsletters and 
regional technical assistance. 

* Toll-free technical assistance number. 

* Modem-linked computer bulletin boards with 
capacity to download information and softv;are. 

* Expert ^tems software {e,g, interactive learning 
and counseling programs). 

* Video tapes and TV courses for adult educators. 

These services should have follow-up mechanisms to 
guide program development with participant feedback. 



Teacher Certiflcation Appropriate 
to Adult Education 



Teacher certification must be made more appropriate to 
adult education. Currently adult educators and teachers of 
school children must meet the same crtdentialing 
requirements. However, this certification reauiremcnt has 
become a barrier to attracting the best teachers or adults. Since 
adult learners attend on a voluntary and not a mandatory basis, 
different kinds of teaching talent are frequently needed to 
attract and hold these students. Further, the education of adults 
is frequently done best by qualified practitioners of their fields, 
most of which do not have the time to meet lengthy 
certification requirements. 

Adult education, like any profession, must have a teacher 
cenification system, but it should be appropriate to the 
requirements of teaching adults. This plan therefore 
recommends that adult education teachers be certified on the 
basis of demonstrated mastery of the skills and knowledge they 
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will teach, instructional methods appropriate to adults, and ;he 
ability to attract students and have them perform. 

Since it is appropriate for adult learners to receive 
competency-based instruction that is available at any time and 
any place, the same principle might well hold for the 
credentialing of teachers of adults. College-based certification 
programs should continue with ccmtent better adjusted to aduh 
teaching needs. At the same time however, prospective adult 
education teachers should also have the optiOT of becoming 
certified by passing competency tests or otherwise 
demonstrating for subject knowledge and instructional methods 
appropriate to adults. There should also be provisions for 
interim teachers to obtain certification by completion of 
selected workshops and demonstrated ability to retain students 
and produce a specified level of educational achievement by 
students. 



Recommendation 10 
TEACHER CERTIFICATION APPROPRIATE 
TO ADULT EDUCATION 

Certify adult education teachers on the basis of skills 
and knowledge in three areas: 

" Instructional methods appropriate to adults rather 
than K*12 level children. 

" Subject areas to be taught. 

" Educational achievement of students. 

Competency-based certification processes should be 
developed to document mastery of requirements. 



With more flexible credentialing requirements, adult 
education will be more able to recruit and hold top teaching 
talent. The above recommendation is especially important for 
those who wish to teach while maintaining careers that may be 
outside of education. 

Facilities for the Future 

Coming years will evidence an increasing need and new 
opponunities to augment and adjust facilities to better serve 
adult learners. 

Three problems must be addressed. First, adult education 
or non-credit instruciiion is frequently a "step child" of the K- 
12 system and the community colleges. This commonly 
creates a "second class" status in terms of access to classrooms 
and facilities - a situation that undermines staff morale and 
cripples efforts to be responsive to learners. Second, in the 
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case of adult schools, K-12 dominated resources create 
learning environ-ments that arc appropriate to children, not 
adults. Third, instructional facilities of the future must be 
designed to use new technologies and methods. Adult 
education is likely to utilize progressively less traditional 
classroom and school space. Adult educatt>rs will bring 
instruction to where learners live and work. The community 
and electronic information net-works will progressively 
become the "classroonjs" of the 21st Century. These changes 
will require adult learning centers, but these facilities are likely 
to vary from the classroom nradel. 

The need for facilities will dovetail with opportunities to 
improve facilities. School enrollments will surge in the 1990's. 
The number of adult learners will continue to grow, and K- 12 
enrollment will surge as the '^baby boomlet** children of the 
**baby boom" generation enter and pro^ss through school. 
This will create a need for new facilities and open an 
opportunity to improve the appropriateness and access of 
facilities for adult learning. Further, important advances in 
educational technology will push us toward the development of 
new types of facilities and equipment 

This plan proposes that adult education be given more 
autonomy concerning the design and control of facilities and 
equipment. When appropriate, we propose that adult schools 
and non-credit conununity college programs be given control 
over their own facilities. We also propose that the design of 
new facilities be conducted to ensure diat K-12 facilities can 
better acconunodate adult learners, that dedicated adult 
facilities not be required to meet unnecessary K-12 design 
requirements, and that dedicated adult facilities be designed to 
maximize the value of new technologies and alternative 
instructional methods. 



Recomnnendation 11 
FACILITIES FOR THE FUTURE 

Provide adult educators with equal status in the 
control and development of their own Tacilities: 

" Facilities dedicated to adult education. 

" Abili^; to en&ure that facilities and equipment are 
appropriate to adult leaming. 

" Facilities designed and located to ensure access 
(e.g. mobile units, satellite facilities, etc.). 

" Facilities designed to use new technologies and 
alternative methods of leaming. 
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The nature of future adult educational facilities is not 
clearly evident at this time. However, we n;ast begin to assess 
how the design and use of facilities may change as needs and 
rcsou:;ces change. 



Special Grants to Test Program Innovations 



Proliferating 
technologies and 
rapid social 
change dictate the 
need to develop 
new program 
designs, instruc- 
tional methods, 
and ways of utiliz- 
ing resources. 
This requires ex- 
perimentation and 
demonstrations. 



Proliferating technologies and rapid social change dictate 
the need to develop new proeram designs, instructional 
methods, and ways to merge and use resources from several 
sectors. This will require Special Grants to Test Program 
Innovations. 

This plan proposes an ongoing program to provide grants 
for research and program innovation. This pants program 
would be limited and restricted to projects of priority 
importance to state planniiig or exceptionally promising ideas. 
A critical part of this program will be to ensure that grant- 
funded projects are rigorously monitored and evaluated to 
determine whether the innovation under trial should be 
encouraged for wider use. This grant program should be used 
to test new ideas, not to continue existing projects or programs. 
The grants would be administered at the state level and carried 
out by public and private organizations. Guidelines would be 
established every couple of years for the kinds of research and 
innovation desired. 



Recommendation 12 
GRANTS TO TEST PROGRAM INNOVATION 

Provide a grants program to test promising new and 
untested ideas. 

The grant program should be used only for trial 
applications, and should not be used to continue 
proarams or test ideas that have already been tried and 
evaluated. 



program 
But the 



Properly targeted and monitored grants for 
innovation can move pronriising ideas into reality, 
long-term success of such grants will depend on whether 
fm£ngs about their success or failure are effectively 
disseminated to state and local decision makers. 
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INITIATIVES TO IMPROVE PLANNING 
AND COORDINATION 

Adult education needs better coordination and capacity for 
planning. It also needs the ongoing involvement of business 
and other stakeholders to determine directions and priorities. 
Hov/ever» neither users nor providers of adult education need 
the rigidity and inefficiency of a multi-leveled bureaucracy. 
Nor is it valuable to convene countless meetings without 
decision making authority ot specified responsibilities and 
resources. As an alternative, information technology makes it 
possible to improve coordination while preserving flexibility to 
respond to the chan^^ng needs or learners and local 
communities. 

We propose that the recommendations of this plan be 
orchestrated by Collaborative Planning and Governance with 
the support of a professionally staffed Research and Planning 
Institute. 

Collaborative Planning 

Many of the initiatives proposed in this plan raise important 
coordination and governance issues. This plan proposes that 
adult education be elevated to equal status with K-12 schools 
and higher education. This at once proposes more autonomy 
for adult education from the K-12 system and the need for 
greater cooperation among all agencies providing education 
and training to adults. 

The issue of governance for adult education is neither new 
nor easily resolved. Some debates over governance have 
focused on determining which agency will become dominant. 
The results have been a stalemate of disagreements. Other 
efforts have focused on joint ventures in restricted areas. Many 
of these have beer successful and many have not. Further, all 
of these cooperative ventures have suffered from committees 
with little power to make decisions and fragile guarantees of 
continuity. 

This plan proposes a new approach. We do not propose to 
address how different agencies are run and what they do. 
Rattier, we propose to focus on cooperative development and 
maintenance of an infrastructure that makes all aAilt education 
more accessible to learners. Put differently, the plan 
recommends that a combination of information technology and 
market-driven delivery arrangements be put into place to 
improve coordination on a day-to-day basis without setting up 
a system of administrative governance. Under this proposal, 
cross-agency governance issues would focus on the 
development and maintenance of common information systems 
and procedures for facilitating the use of multi-agency 
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We do not 
propose to address 
liow different 
agencies are run 
and what they do. 
Rather, we 
propose to focus 
on cooperative 
development and 
maintenance of an 
infrastructure that 
makes all adult 
education more 
accessible to 
learners. 



resources by adults. This approach would preserve the 
administrative ^nd funding autonomy of participating agencies, 
focus coordination issues on easing use and access to learners, 
and create a forum for adult education to focus its identity as 
an equal ^ucational panner with the K-12 and higher 
education systems. 

We propose that the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction and the Chancellor of the California Community 
Colleges initiate a collaborative planning process by convening 
a State Adult Education Council. This council would include 
educational agencies agreeing to participate in the development 
of a common infrastructure to facilitate adult participauon in 
all programs and to create a forum to discuss issues confront- 
ing adult education. Specifcally, the Counsel should oversee 
the implementation and periodic updating of this Strategic 
Plan. The proposed Adult Education Research and Policy 
Institute should work urder the direction of this council. 

Every should be made to ensure that this counsel functions 
as a neutral forum, encourage involvement and representation 
from all stakeholders, facilitate communication between state 
and local participants, and foster constructive problem solving. 
It should be a neutral body. Ultimately, it should be composed 
of a balanced representation of stakeholders including provider 
groups, business, community organizations, pertinent 
government agencies and learner groups. The council would 
be developed to enhance open communication and cooperation 
among diverse educational providers and users. 



Recommendation 13 
COLLABORATIVE PLANNING 

The State Superintendent of Public Instruction and 
Chancellor of the California Community Colleges should 
convene a State Adult Education Council to: 

■ Provide a neutral meetina ground for key 
stakeholders {e.g. key educational providers, 
learner groups, business, pertinent government 
agencies, and public service organizations). 

" Oversee and make recommendations concen. ng 
the implementation and adjustment of the 
Strategic Plan. 

" Establish goals and priorities for the proposed 
Adult Education Research and Planning Institute. 

" Provide a visible forum for adult education issues. 

" Develop recommendations concerning the 
education and training of adults. 

Approaches would be developed to coordinate the 
activities of the proposed council with local stakeholders. 
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The concept of governance by stakeholders is well 
established. Although not balanced in their representation of 
stakeholders, the Private Industry Council's (PICs) established 
by the federal Job Training Partnership Act represents a 
coordinated effort focusing on job-specific training for adults. 
Similarly a series of Business-Labor Councils established in 
California with the suppon of state funds provided policy 
forums on educational cross-agency educational policy for 
many communities. In West Germany and many other 
European countries, tripartite councils composed of business, 
labor and government oversee and set policy for all 
employment programs at both the national and provincial level. 



Research and Planning Institute 



HfTective policy development requires resources for 
research and planning. I>o:ision makers and community 
leaders must, by the nature of their roles, assume responsibility 
for the direction and priorities of adult education, but they do 
not generally have limt for the maintenance of data bases and 
research activities that are necessary for good policy. To 
ensure proactive policy development, we propose that adult 
education be supponed with a professional research and 
planning staff. 

The final recommendation proposes the development of an 
. Adult Education Research and Planning Institute. This 

Effective policy Institute may function under the direction of the proposed State 
development Adult Education Governing Council. This Institute would have 

requires resources a small staff of high quality research and planning 
for research and professionals, many of which might be on rotating assignments 
planning. from businesses, universities and provider organizations. This 

staff would manage the Integrated Adult Education Data 
System to insure data quality and accessibility to users, and use 
this data to monitor educational trends and impacts in accord 
witii Program Quality Standards and Performance Measures. 
The Institute staff would also provide assistance to local 
providers of adult education and conduct special research and 
planning projects. 

Professional research and planning offices have long been 
key elements of effective policy making bodies, whether they 
be the Congressional Budget Office in Washington, D.C or 
strategic planning divisions of large corporations. Most 
notably. West Germany has an adult education policy center 
that reviews program policies and establishes certification 
criteria for programs. Such support is essential if Adult 
Education is to effectively exen leadership as an equal partner 
in chaning the future of education in California. 
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Rtcommtndation 14 
ADULT EDUCATION RESEARCH 
AND PLANNING INSTITUTE 

Establish an Adult Education Rasearch and 
Planning Instituta to: 

■ Plan and coordinate implementation of the 
Strategic Plan. 

■ Monitor and analyze trends and developments in 
Adult Education. 

■ Develop and maintain the proposed Integrated 
Adult Education Data System. 

■ Provide information and technical assistance. 

This Institute would be Initially funded by the State 
Department of Education ana function under the 
direction of the proposed Adult Education Council (or an 
interim steering committee). 



In many cases, the above recommendations have not been 
beer, previously tried. However, these same ideas represent 
initiatives that are fully possible because of technological 
advances. 



Can It Be Done? 



Is it possible to implement the types of changes advocated 
in this chapter? Yes, but they will not happen overnight 

Even if there were unquestioned support and generous 
resources for development and implementation, the task would 
take many years. The number of technical details to be worked 
out, discussed by stakeholders, tested, and explained to users 
are staggering. Eveiything proposed in this chapter is possible 
today. Nonetheless, it will take time and adequate resources. 

But the barriers to implementation are not simply technical. 
There are complex issues o^ equity and long standing 
competition among the providers which must work together. 
Further, these proposes are new ideas, and therefore 
vulnerable to misunderstanding and confusion. 

The success of a plan such as this depends heavily upon the 
development of a problem-solving partnership among 
stakeholders. Concerns and varying points of view must be 
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Is it possible to 
implement the 
types of changes 
advocated in this 
chapter? Yes, but 
they will not 
happen overnight. 



communicated directly, but as problems to be solved fairly 
rath'^r than contests of political will. 

One of the ereatest forces in favor of success is the cost of 
inacdon. California business spends billions of dollars on 
training, and looses billions more due to lost productivity 
resulting from inadequate worker skills. Approximately a 
quaner of our state's population is ill equipped viith the skills 
needed for work and life - not the least of which is the rearing 
of educated children. Although the demand for adult 
instruction is growing, funding in mflation*adjusted dollars for 
adult schools and non-credit instruction at community colleges 
is roughly one-third less today than it was in 1978. There is a 
conunon ground of educational needs that must be met. 

If adult education is to justify additional resources for 
current and future educational needs, it must present a 
compelling argument for how it will meet these needs and why 
resources should go to education as opposed to other needs. 

This plan presents a coherent program for combating 
serious skill shortages within our population. However, its 
ulumate goal is to create a cooperative federation of adult 
education providers that will move effectively past skill 
deficiencies to the pursuit of competitive skill proficiencies and 
a better quality of living for Califomians. The proposals in this 
plan arc an image of the future, essentially working hypotheses 
to guide current effons to improve services and outcomes. All 
of its component proposals may not be implemfnted by the 
21st Century. But we cannot have a better adult education 
system tomorrow if we do not put our best ideas forward today. 
And our best ideas of today will not become the realities of 
tomorrow unless we marshall commitment and resources to the 
task of making them work. 
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Chapter 6 

STEPS TO THE FUTURE 

The recommendations of this plan can be brought to fruition by 
building an open partnership among key stakeholders to marshal resources 
and guide implementation over the next six years. 



T^here are two essential prerequisites for implementing 
the goals and leconunendations of this plan. Firsts a spirit of 
cooperation and craimitment must be developed among key 
stakeholders. Seccmd» resources and technical skills must be 
marshalled to develq) an integrated workplan for 
implementing die proposed recommendations. 



Building a Partnership Among Stakeholders 



This plan 
proposes nothing 
less than a full 

Partnership among 
ey providers of 
adult education 
and those who use 
these services. 



Before movement can begin toward the proposed strategic 
goals, there must be a common agreement among key 
stakeholders and organizational vehicles to focus the common 
will into pragmatic action. 

The concept of participation and cooperation among 
stakeholders is an essential theme of this plan. Such a 
iprtnership can take many forms depending on the nature of 
common goals and will of die participants. It is therefore 
important to outline ground rules tor the type of ojmmon effon 
that will be necessary to ensure the success of this plan. 

T.:is plan proposes nothing iess than a full partnership 
among key providers of adult education and those who use 
these services. The purpose of this partnership is to develop an 
infrastructure of institutional arrangements and infoimatlon 
technologies that will improve the content and delivery of 
educational services. 

The recommendations set forth cannot be implemented 
with great success without the involvement of all stakeholders. 
However, the full value of these recommendations requires the 
participation of a broad base of providers and users. 
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The ultimate 
success of this 
plan depends upon 
the development of 
an open and fair 
partnership that 
combats defensive- 
ness and polariza- 
tion among those 
holding a stake in 
the education of 
adults. 



It may not be possible to build comprehensive pannerships 
at first. However, it is possible to establish working guidelines 
that will build such participation over time. The key 
ingredients of such an approach follow: 

• Neutral Ground Participation and cooperation must be 
forged through discussions and vehicles which have neutnd 
standing to all parties. A balance must be forged to insure 
open discussion and opportunities for all stake holders to. 
participate fully. 

• Inclusion of All Key Stakeholders. Every effort 
must be made to enlist involvement and 
contribution of resources from all major providers 
of adult learning (fi.g. adult schools, libraries, 
community colleges, job training programs, 
volunteer groups, private schools, and others) and 
representatives of major user groups {e.g. business, 
adult population groups, etc.). Ways must also be 
found to involve not only these stakeholder groups, 
but the constituents of each group {e.g. sub- 
committees of teachers, administrators, counselors, 
students, etc.). 

• Influence Based on Contribution. The direction 
of cooperative efforts should be controlled by those 
contributing resources, but the door should always 
be open for the involvement of stakeholders who 
wish to contribute proposals and viewpoints. 

• Linkage Between State and Local Stakeholders. 

Participation among stakeholders must reflect and 
facilitate communication and joint responsibilities 
between the state and local levels. 

• Fact-Based and Problem Solving Process. 

Panicipating stakeholders must avoid adversarial 
conflicts in favor of a fact-based and problem 
solving approach to developing creative solutions to 
common problems. 

• Flexibility to Recognize and Involve New 
Stakeholders. Participants must retain the 
flexibility to recognize and involve new 
stakeholders that may emerge in the future. 

The ultimate success of this plan depends upon the 
development of an open and fair partnership that combats 
defensiveness and polarization among those holding a stake in 
the education of adults. The ideal fonm of stakeholder 
panicipation may not be possible in the beginning. However, 
the above ingredients for stakeholder involvement must be 
built in from the stan to insure their development in the future. 
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A Workplan for the Future 



The first phase 
will entail 
development and 
pilot testing of a 
prototype model 
within three to six 
counties. 



Commitment and cooperation must ultimately be 
harnessed into action. Resources and skills must be focused on 
die tasks of operationalidn^ goals, setting concrete plans, and 
turning proposals into realities. 

This plan proposes diat die components outlined in Chapter 
5 (See Exhibit 15) be developed and put into place over die six 
year period between 1990 and 1995. This implementation 
process would have two phases which coincide with the four 
year planning cycle mandated by die federal Adult Education 
Act (PL 100-297). As noted previously, bodi phases of diis 
workplan should be canied out widi the fullest possible 
participation of state and local stakeholders. The first phase 
will entail development and pilot testing of a prototype model 
within six to ten counties. The second phase will entail cycles 
of evaluation, component adjustment, and expansion to a 
progressively larger number of coundes (See Exhibit 18). 



Exhibit 18 

OVERVIEW OF IMPLEMENTATION PHASES 



Phase I (1990-93): 



Establish Interim Working 
Arrangements Among Stakeholders 

Qmduct Planning and Feasibility 
Studies of Strategic Components 

Develop Prototype Resources and 
Institutional Arrangements 

Pilot Implementation of Strategic 
Model in Three to Six Counties 



Phase n (1994-95): Evaluate and Adjust Components 

Implementation of Strategic Model in 
All Counties Wishing to Participate 



This timetable will be carried out in a flexible and 
responsive fashion. The recommendations in this plan will be 
developed and implemented as a ''rolling plan". This plan will 
be regularly reviewed and adjusted with the involvement of 
education providers and other stakeholders. 
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PHASE 1: 1990-1993 



The first phase will develop and pilot test a prototype 
model of the strategic plan. This phase will have four key 
objectives: 

• Establish Interim Woiidng Arrangements Anx>ng 
Stakeholders. 

• Conduct Planning and Feasibility Studies on 
Strategic Proposals. 

• Develop Prototype Resomces and Institutional 
Arrangements. 

• Pilot Implementation of Strategic Model. 

It is proposed that the first and second objectives be 
completed by 1991, that the third objective be completed by 
early 1992, and that the fourth objective be completed by the 
end of 1993 (See Exhibit 19). 



Working Arrangements Among Stakeholders 



An interim 
Steering 
Committee and 
local advisory 
network will he 
established early 
in 1990. Every 
effort will be made 
to establish a 
committee that 
manifests a broad- 
based partnership 
among key 
stakenolaers. 



An interim Steering Committee and local advisory network 
will be established early in 1990. Every effon will be made to 
establish a committee that manifests a broad-based partnership 
among key stakeholders. The State Department of Education 
(SDE) will take the initiative to establish but not control such a 
partnership and develop procedures which allow full 
participation as contributing stakeholders. An invitation will 
be extended to key educational providers, government 
agencies, business associations and user groups to plan and 
fund the development and implementation of the proposals put 
forward by this plan. Responses to this invitation will 
determine the size and composition of the interim Steering 
Committee. Business and user groups will have voting status 
upon agreement to participate. Public educational and 
government agencies will be given one or more voting seats 
upon commitment to contribute funding or resources, and one 
non-voting seat upon agreement to participate as an ad hoc 
advisory member. The proposed components of this plan will 
be developed only for agencies represented by voting 
participants. It is hoped that non-voting participants will 
become voting and resource contributing members as the plan 
is developed and implemented. 



ERLC 
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Exhibit 19 
OVERVIEW OF PHASE 1: 1990-93 



Strategic Objective: 1989-90: 



1990-91: 



1991-93: 



Planning and 
Coordination: 



Improve Access to 
Users: 



Improve 
Accountability: 



Improve Program 
Quality and 
Responsiveness: 



Esublish Inlcrim Steering 
Comminee, SuboommiaeeK 
& Local Advisory Network 

Esublisl Interim Adult 
Educatim Research and 
Planning Institute to 
Conduct Feasibility and 
Planning Studies of 
Strategic Proposals 

Feasibility md Planning 
Studies on Adult Education 
Councils and Planning 
Institute 

Conduct and Approve 
Feasibility and Planning 
Snidies: 

• Community Education 
Information Centers 

. EduCard 

• Funding Policies and 
Procedures 

• Mul'i-Agency Linkage 
of Services 

Conduct and Approve 
Feasibility and Planning 
Smdies* 

• Program Quality 
Standards 

• Performance Measures 

• CrosS'Agency Dau 

• Interim Student Assess- 
ment Dau Collection 
Procediires 

Conduct and Approve 
Feasibility and Planning 
Studies: 

• Program Devebpment 
Sup^xfft (New Iidtia- 
tive;» for Existing Staff 
and Curriculum Devel- 
opment Programs) 

• Grantt for Research 
and Demonstrations 



Continue Interim Stacring 
Committee, Subcommittees 
k Local Advisory Network 

Develop Legal and 
Institutional Arrngements 
for Aduh Education 
Councils 



Implement Institutional 
Arrangemenu for Adult 
Education Research and 
Planning Institute 

Develop, Pre-Test and 
Approve Operational 
Prototypes: 

• Conununity Education 
Information Centers 

• EduCard 

• FuiKSing Policies and 
Procedures 

• Multi-Agency Linkage 
of Services 

Develop, Pre-Test and 
Approve Operational 
Prototypes: 

• Program Quality 
Standards 

• Student and Program 
Performance Measures 

• Cross-Agency Data 
System 



Develop, Pre-Test and 
Approve Operational 
Prototypes: 

• Program Develop- 
ment Support 

• Limited Grant* for 
Research ind ^demon- 
strations Pertinent to 
Strategic Plan 



Esubltah and Maintain 
Prototype State aid Local 
Adult Education Councils 

Select and Organize Pilot 
Implementation Sites 



Develop and ^ly 
Monitoring and Evaluation 
Design for Pik>t 
Implementation Sites 

Implement and Assess 
Prototype Components at 
Selected Sites: 

• Community Education 
Information Centers 

• EduCard 

• Funding Policies and 
Procedures 

• Multi-Agency Linkage 
of Services 

Implement and Assess 
Prototype Componenu at 
Selected Sites: 

• Program Quality 
Standards 

• Student and Program 
Performance Measures 

• Cross-Agency Data 
System 



Implement and Assess 
Prototype Components at 
Selected Sites: 

• Program Devetop- 
ment Stipport 

• Grantt for Pitot Testing 
and Demonstrations of 
Prototype Components 
of Strategic Plan 
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Feasibility and Planning Studies 



An interim Adult 
Education 
Research and 
Planning Institute 
will be established 
to conduct feasi- 
bility and planning 
studies. 



Late in 1989, an interim Adult Education Research and 
Planning Institute will be established to conduct feasibility and 
planning studies on all die proposals outlined in this plan (Sec 
Exhibit 15). These studies will be conducted under the 
direction of subcommittees cS the Interim Steering Committee. 
Four subcommittees are recommended: 

o Quality Standards and Perfbrmancc Mcisurcs. 

This subconmiittee will have lead responsibility for 
developing the inopo^ed Procam Quality Standards 
and Performance Measures (Recommendation 7). 

• Data and Information Systems. This subcom- 
mittee will have lead responsibility for developing 
the proposed Community Education Information 
Services (Recommendation 3), EduCaid 
(Recommendation 4}, and the Integrated Adult 
Education Data System (Recommendation 8). 

• Program Support and Research Grants. This 
subcommittee will have lead responsibility Ux 
developing the proposed Program Develc^ment 
Support (Recommendation 9), Teacher Certification 
Aopropriate to Adult Education (Recommendation 
10), Facilities for the Future (Recommendation 1 1), 
and Special Grants to Test Program Innovations 
(Recommendation 12). 

• Funding Policies and Procedures. This sub- 
committee will have lead responsibility for 
developing the proposed Funding to Meet Today's 
Needs (Recommendation 1), Funding for 
Innovation and Perfwrnance (Recommendation 2), 
and Procedures for Adjusting Instructional Priorities 
(Recommendation 6). 

The entire Steering Committee will have responsibility for 
the development of proposals dealing with Collaborative 
Planning (Recommendation 13), Adult Education Research and 
Planning Institute (Recommendation 14), and (}ross-Agency 
Linkage of Support Services (Recommendation S). 

The Feasibility and Planning Studies will establish goals 
for proposed components, isolate existing resources and 
models, review and assess alternative approaches for 
developing each component, and develop operational 
^cificati(Mis and implementation plans for each component. 
These studies will be conducted under the direction of 
pertinent subcommittees with the guidance and involvement of 
local stakeholders. 
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It is recommended that the full Steering Committee meet 
about three times a year to guide the integration of component 
plans, detemiine arrangements conceming coordination and 
governance, and approve plans for development and 
implementation. 



Development of Prototypes 



The interim 
Adult Education 
Research and 
Planning Institute 
will develop or 
manage develop- 
ment ofworkirig 
prototypes of the 
proposed system 
components. 



The interim Adult Education Research and Planning 
Institute will develop or manage development of working 
prototypes of the proposed system con^onents during the 
1990-91 period. These technical and organizational prototypes 
will be develq)ed under the dirtetion of the Steering 
Conunittee for pilot implementation within a limited number of 
counties. 

These prototypes will be developed for local application 
under guidance mm local users, but they will be developed at 
the state level to reduce costs and insure the capacity for 
communication and integration among users from dinertnt 
regions. This appros^h is necessary because the proposed use 
of computers and infwmation technotogies requires the 
development of procedures and resources that can be used 
generically in all areas of the state. 



Pilot Implementation 



During the 1991-92 period, the im>totype components will 
be pilot tested in three to six counties. These pilot counties 
will be selected fw their interest, diversity, and level of 
stakeholder support and cooperation. 

The pilot tests will entail implementation and use of all 
proposed system components within an entire county or tigreed 
upon sub*area of a county (See Exhibit 15). These pilot tests 
will be impIenKnted by local staffs under the guidance of 
interim local steering groups with technical assistance from the 
Adult Education Research and Planning Institute. It is 
anticipated that these pilot implementations will be funded by a 
combination of state and local resources from all participating 
agencies and groups. 

Prior to these pilot implementations, the Adult Education 
Research and Planning Institute will w(Hk under the guidance 
of the Interim Steering Committee to develop a monitoring and 
evaluation design to isolate and assess problems and needed 
system adjustments. 
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By the end of 1992, woricing prototypes of the components 
proposed in this plan will be implenaented and evaluated; and 
the stage will be set for first round of component adjustments 
and expansion of participation to additional counties. 



The second phase will concentrate on the itfmement of 
strategic components and expansion of participation to all 
interested counties. 



Expand Implementation to Additional Counties 



Participation in the strategic nxxiel will be expanded to 
include all counties interested in participating. The propose 
State Adult Education Council will establish a cntena for 
selecting counties interested in continuing or starting 
participation. As in the pilot implementations of Phase !, these 
counties will be selected for their interest, diversiiy, and level 
of stakeholder support and cooperation. As in Phase I, 
resources will be provided on a matching basis, and the 
proposed Adult Education Research and Planning Institute will 
provide technical support and monitoring services.. 

The completion of Phase U should marlc the 
implementation of the strategic nxxlel within all counties 
desiring to participate. At this point, die proposed State Afiult 
Education Cconcil will be primarily concerned with two 
reroonsibilitief . First, it will oversee tli^ nuuntenance and 
updating of tiie infmnation technology infrastructuit that 
allows local providers to facilitate the delivery of services and 
adjustment to changing needs. Second, with the support of the 
Adult Education Research and Planning Institute, it will 
monitor and study the delivery of adult learning services in 
order to provide dl parties with information about new trends, 
emerging problems, and options for improving services. 



PHASE n: 19944995 



Evaluate and Adjust Components 



The second 
phase will 
concentrate on 
the refinement of 
strategic 
components and 
expansion of 
participation to 
all interested 
counties. 



The evaluation of pilot implementations conducted during 
Phase 1 will be used to isolate and prioritize needed improve- 
ments. The Adult Education Research and Planning Institute 
will adjust prototype components in accord widi die priorities 
recommended by the proposed Interim Steering Committee, 
and make improved proto'vpes available to participating 
counties. The Institute will aJso review and continue nmnitor- 
ing and evaluation studies of counties using these prototypes. 
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Thii Future is Made Today 



Technical skill 
and resources will 
be critical to 
achieving these 
goals. However, 
they are not the 
most critical 
ingredient. The 
most essential 
ingredient will be 
the ability of our 
state to meet wide 
scoped education- 
al needs with an 
equally wide 
scoped response. 



The premise of this plan, as well as the advisory and 
outreach process that produced it, has been to determine long- 
term needs fos adult learning, develop compidiensive 
responses to meet these needs, then work backward to 
determine the steps that must be taken to implement such a 
response. 

'Hie initiatives proposed in this T)lan ait far reaching and 
innovative. Further, they have been developed with an eye to 
the technological resources that will be available and 
affordable in coming years. Despite the far reaching nature of 
this plan, every reconunendation set forth is both affordable 
and technically possible today. 

Technical skill and resources will be critical to achieving 
thesr goals. However, they are not the most critical ingredient. 
The most essential ingredient will be the ability of our state to 
meet wide scoped educational needs with an equally wide 
scoped response. Stakeholders in the future of adult learning - 
whether they be education providers, businesses, adult learners, 
or concerned citizens » must develop a collective will to act 
today to meet the educational needs of tomorrow. 
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Chapter 7 

LOOKING TOWARD 
TOMORROW 

The initiatives proposed in this plan provide more than a strategy for 
combating California s skill gap. They constitute a way of organizing adult 
educational services so that they can adjust rapidly and effectively to the 
learning needs of a more distant future. 



This plan is 
intended to pro- 
vide a crisp and 
exciting image of 
what education 
can be, and hope- 
fully invigorate 
widespread 
commitment to 
learning among 
adults. 



1 his plan proposes a bold new approach for adult 
education. Paradoxically, it proposes little in the way of 
altering how current programs are developed and administered. 
Rather, it rcconinicnds development of a facilitate 
infrastructure between programs that will encourage productive 
innovation and responsiveness to learner needs. 

In many ways, this plan addresses issues beyond the 
mechanical arrangements it presses. It is also intended to 
provide a crisp and exciting image of what education can be, 
and hopefully invigorate widespread conunitmcnt to learning 
among adults. 

In large measure, this plan has focused on data about 
educational needs and the mechanics of meeting those needs. 
Such an approach tends to downplay the less measurable and 
seemingly less pressing goals of human growth and 
enrichment. Yet these goals arc also imponain. if not 
ultimately preeminent to our individual and social well-being. 

America, as all industrial nations, is a "work society". And 
despite periodic rhetoric about emancipation from work due to 
automation and affluence, this is not likely to change. Every 
generation - past, present or future - faces its own unique 
challenges and opportunities which call for the disciplined and 
goal directed activity we call work. 

Work, in one form or another, will remain an essential and 
focal activity of human life. For Califomians in the last decade 
before the 21st Oentury. we are all faced with the challenge of 
adjusting our lives to meet the requirements of changing life 
styles and a global "melting pot" while responding to a torrent 
of realignments caused by world economics and major 
technological advances. Education and learning will clearly 
play a central role in our ability to face these challenges. 
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Yet it is a dismal thought that we might view our lives and 
our ability to learn primarily in terms of required learning for 
work and adjustments to new technologies. It is also 
unrealistic to think that education and learning is primarily 
restricted to the years of youth. Life is not that way. The 
learning process, and our need to leam, continues to our last 
days. The world changes constantly around us, and different 
stages of life impose needs for learning that are every bf^ !ts 
vital as the "basics" we supposedly leam in youth. Further, 
there is a need to leant or releam tfiat which we neglected or 
missed in youth - whether it be basic skills, job skills, history 
or appreciation of the arts. 

Education and learning must clearly equip us, as 
individuals and a society, with the basic skills to be productive 
ai^d function with dignity in our society. This is clearly a 
priority for California in the 1990's. However, education and 
learning should also enhance the human spirit rx\d enrich our 
existence. If this is not an economic necessiiy, a is clearly one 
of the most important reasons for our economic toil. 

This plan proposes initiatives to meet the critical 
educational needs of our times » a large measure of which 
entails Uie provision of effective and accessible education for 
literacy and basic skills. At the same time, the proposals put 
forth in this plan are not limited to the goals of providing our 
citizens, woilcers and parents with basic skills. The ultimate 
goal is to create a system of adult learning that more 
effectively responds to learning needs and delivers educational 
opportunity to all adults. It is a system designed not only to 
meet the needs for basic skills, but also to provide learning that 
enhances the quality of our lives. 
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